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Stormy Days. 
By MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, Massachusetts. 


Stormy days, with their consequent poor attendance, 
present a problem worthy of some consideration. In 
some cities the institution of a “ no-session” signal does 
not exist, in others, the officer in charge of that signal 
rings it in but seldom, so that days when all or nearly all 
the grades are sparsely attended are relatively frequent 
during the stormy winter months. Teachers accustomed 
to an average daily attendance of fifty or more look at 
sixteen or eighteen children scattered about a large 
room with disgust, and express themselves upon the 
subject with a candor which is rather lamentable. 

Miss Smith says, “ Well, I know one thing, J wouldn't 
send my child out a day like this,” that is, she deliberate- 
ly criticises the act of every parent who has sent a child 
to her school upon this particular day. That she has a 
right to her opinion in the matter no one doubts, but the 
place to utter it is not before her pupils. 

Miss Jones says, “I wonder if the sun is shining over 
on the heights where Mr. Blank (the superintendent) 
lives, I think it must be,” and the children laugh shrilly 
at the witticism and go home at noon and say that Miss 
Jones thinks Mr. Blank does not know much, any way. 

Miss Robinson says, “ There is no possible use in doing 
regular work, so you may take your pads and draw pic- 
tures, children, and those who are the best may help me 
clean out the cabinets and fix the books.” So the morn- 
ing session is turned into a house-cleaning bee and all are 
well content. 

Miss Brown, who is musical, says, “ We can’t do regu- 
lar work, because if we did we should have to do it all 
over when the others come back, what would you like 
first, children? and with one accord they all answer, 
“Sing ;” so for an hour or two they sing everything that 
they know and considerable besides, to the acute distress 
of their unmusical neighbors. 

Miss White, who is ultra-conscientious, says, “ Now, 
children, we must go thru the program, anyway, but we’ll 
review, so that the absent ones will not lose anything,” 
and the class slides along haphazard thru an unplanned 
review. 

As it gets toward eleven o’clock the principal goes 
about thru the rooms and says, “There are so few of you 
here that I have decided to dismiss an hour earlier. The 
next gong will be for dismissal. At eleven, therefore, 
the pupils go home. At twelve numerous parents arrive 
with umbrellas, ready to do escort duty to not-old-enough- 
to-be-trusted little ones, only to be informed that the said 
little ones must be somewhere on the road. They go 
away wrathfully, vowing never to send achild on astormy 
day again. 

_ This is not a fancy picture by any means; you may find 
its duplicate almost anywhere, if you make it your busi- 
ness to look. And that word business, by the way, will 
furnish a very good text for the little sermon which is 
going to be preached. 

The Practical Side, 


There is a business end to this stormy-day problem, a 
business end and an educational end. Let us consider 
the business end first. It costs a town or a city or a dis- 
trict a definite amount of money, a very large amount in 


many places, to keep the schools in running order for 
one day. Most of the expenses are fixed ones, which 
closing the school does not lessen. The single item of 
fuel will show a slight shrinkage if the schools are closed 
for a whole stormy-day, as they are in those places where 
the “ no-session ” signal is in use ; but this shrinkage is 
very little, because the janitors cannot know positively in 
regard to the matter before they put on their coal forthe 
day, and do not dare, on a cold, stormy day, to run the 
risk of exposing teacher and children to the chill which 
banked fires would mean. So the heavy expenses go on, 
school or noschool. Ifthe storm is a snow-storm they 
are even increased, for some cities allow janitors extra 
compensation for shoveling snow. Every school efficer, 
teacher, and janitor receives his salary in spite of no 
session, or poor attendance. The city or town has the 
same right to the prompt, faithful performance of duty 
by those officers, teachers, and janitors on a stormy day 
as on a pleasant day. If the employing corporation were 
to withhold. half the pay because only half the allotted 
work were accomplished, great would be the outcry. 


Consideration for Parents, 


Moreover, any parent has the absolute right to exercise 
his own judgment as to whether his child shall attend 
school or not, on any day when school is in session, and 
when he sends that child to school he has a right to ex- 
pect that it shall be retained under the teacher’s care un- 
til the customary time for dismissal arrives. Of course 
there are occasional (very occasional) exceptions to this 
rule, when a storm is growing worse so fast that the 
streets are becoming impassable, and there is danger that 
the street-car lines may be blockaded. In the large ma- 
jority of cases, however, neither teacher nor principal has 
the moral or indeed the legal right to send a child home 
from school before the recognized hour of dismissal, and 
such an act becomes actually immoral when the child is 
small and weak, and likely to stray away. Even if the 
parent is not intending to come to the school-house to 
escort the child home, she is on the lookout for it at the 
proper time, and will soon know if it is in danger; while 
when it is dismissed.an hour too early if her window does 
not happen to command a view of the street she may be 
entirely unaware that the school children of the district 
have been turned loose. Every mother knows and every 
teacher ought to know, the sort of croupy cold the aver- 
age small child can accumulate in the course of an hour’s 
promenade homeward, via every mud-puddle or snow- 


bank. 
Rights of the Children. 


Then there is the business side of the lessons taught 
and learned uponastormy day. Just why the children who 
stay away should be the favored ones upon all occasions 
it is hard to see. ‘We can’t do this, and we can’t do 
that, because those who are absent will lose so much,” 
say the teachers over and over again. “It isn’t worth 
while to do much, there are so few here.” “I had planned 
a new lesson, but we shall have to wait,” etc., etc. Now, 
as a matter of business, why should those children who 
have come to school at the cost of great effort and much 
discomfort be discriminated against by teachers paid to 
teach them? It is useless to say that the work will be 
made up somehow, useless and untrue; if the course of 
study lays down two hundred days’ work to be done, and 
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there are ten stormy days in which practically nothing is 
accomplished, a child who attends school every day in the 
year loses ten days of solid teaching which his teacher 
has contracted to give him, one-twentieth of the whole. It 
would seem that the proper persons to bear this,loss are 
the absentees, those who fail to’ avail themselves of the 


‘teaching given at its proper time. ° ; 


What has been said may be summed up in a few words. 
A poor attendance furnishes no excuse for a poor school. 
The children who do attend have the same rights as on a 
pleasant day. The decision as to whether the school at- 
tendance is proper rests in some instances with the super- 
intendent (where a no-session signal is employed) in all 
others with the parents. Their right of sending out or 
retaining at home is absolute. Under no circumstances 
should any teacher ever criticise the act of either super- 
intendent or parent in the hearing of pupils. 

Thus far business. Now the educational end of the 
problem comes up and the teachers have a chance to have 
their say. “It is all very well #0 talk about rights, but 
you cannot present a new subject when thirty pupils are 
absent. If one lesson could be taught by itself, if it had 
no relation to what was coming after, then it would be 
all very fine ; but just suppose that I have planned to 
teach addition of fractions to-day, and then to give ex- 
amples and problems the rest of the week, how could my 
examples and problems ever be performed, if three-fifths 
of my children were absent the day I presented the sub- 
ject ?” 

In the first place it seems to the writer that under 
any circumstances the subject would be better taught to 
the whole class. if twenty pupils had the whole attention 
of the teacher the first day and thirty the next, than it 
could possibly be if fifty had to share the attention one 
day. This plan, too, would give any slow pupils who hap- 
pened to be present both days (and considerable experi- 
ence as pupil and teacher has shown that the dull pupils 
are pretty apt to turn up on rainy days) an opportunity 
to benefit by repetition. In the second place, there is no 
law which says that every pupil must learn exactly what 
every other pupil knows. The amount of information 
which even a very good teacher plans to impart on any 
given day does not exhaust the subject; it is quite pos- 
sible to present advance work which is not identical with 
the work planned for the class and to allow the absentees 
to lose it altogether. Any teacher who possesses more 
than a one text-book knowledge of her subject will read- 
ily comprehend this suggestion. Let the children know 
the same sort of delight that college seniors and gradu- 
ate students experience when the professor gets inter- 
ested, and dropping his notes, runs over his time twenty- 
five minutes without even looking at his watch. When 
the subject comes up for its regular presentation the 
next day, the stormy-day children with their broadened 
apperceptive basis, will take hold with a will, and give to 
the lesson a go and a swing delightful to behold. To il- 
lustrate : suppose the regular topic in history planned 
for the day was the Louisiana Purchase—think of the 
opportunities for giving something new without even al- 
luding to the purchase itself—old New Orleans, Creole 
society, the Napoleonic wars, the possibilities of the new 
territory—enough material for twenty lessons ! 

“But,” say the objectors, “suppose we do all that we 
shall get thru sooner on a stormy day, because it does 
not take so long for twenty children to recite as it does 
for fifty.” The surplus time should be devoted to indi- 
vidual teaching. Johnnie stutters ; Mary has a bad habit 
of saying “er” every few minutes when she reads; Jen- 
nie never understood percentage, and now that she is in 
interest is all at sea; Henry’s writing is execrable ; so 
are Max’s figures; Harold is the brightest boy in the 
room, but he reads as tho he went by electricity, and so 
on. If the teacher really knows her pupils she knows of 
some weak spot in every one of the twenty, a weak spot 
which the daily stress of teaching fifty or sixty children 
gives her no time to strengthen. The stormy day is her 
opportunity. 
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The Manual Training Idea. 


Reminiscences of Personal Growth into its Spirit.* 


-By FRANK A, HILL, Litt.D., Secretary of the Massachusetts 
’ Board of Education. 


“It is treacherous business for one to trace the growth of 
one’sown thought onan important theme: I ventureto brave 
the pitfalls, however, in the case of my views about man- 
ual training, partly because I can conveniently illustrate 
in this way how teachers may unconsciously pay fragmen- 
tary tribute to the philosophy of manual training before 
they know what it is, and partly because the story of my 
own groping for light may lead a teacher here and there 
to get into the sunshine a little more promptly than might 
otherwise be feasible for him. 

I recall that when I began to teach in 1858—it was 
during the long winter vacation of my freshman year at 
Bowdoin—I sometimes heard it said that it would bea 
good thing if boys could be taught the use of tools in 
school. I regarded the notion at the time as a visionary 
one. The school had no business with tools ; they be- 
longed to the home, to the period of apprenticeship, to 
the workshop. It would be the wildest extravagance for 
the schools to take them up. What tools should they 
teach ? What trades should take precedence? What 
should be done with the girls meanwhile? Does educa- 
tion lie that way ? Then I said : “The hard-headed public 
gives it no thought. Why shouldI?” And so in this 
summary, self-satisfactory way, I put the matter aside as 
a harmless speculation. 

I had a feeling, however, at the very beginning of my 
teaching that it profited a pupil, not simply to read or to 
hear how a thing is done, but to see it done ; nay when 
conditions should permit, which I thought they seldom 
did in the schools of the times, to do it himself. There 
was my high-school chemistry,—Comstock’s chemistry. I 
studied it under a good teacher, but I neither performed, 
nor saw performed, a chemical experiment while I was in 
the class. Pictures of apparatus and descriptions of pro- 
cesses had to satisfy me. It was in college that I saw 
chemical experiments for the first time, to my great de- 
light and profit, but I had no hand in them. Indeed, I 
cannot recall that I did in any manual way a single piece 
of scientific work, outside of the analysis of plants, during 
my entire college course. ' 


Doing Things for the Pupils, 


When, as a teacher, I tried a few chemical experiments 
before my class, I did so because they interested me and 
I thought they would interest my pupils ; they helped me 
and I thought they would help them. As I slowly worked 
them up, without previous experience in the work, I be- 
came conscious of a clarification of my knowledge, of an in- 
creased grip upon my subject, and often remarked, 
“Surely the best way to learn a subject is to try to teach 
it.” 

I see now, better than I did then, that I was really get- 
ting the lion’s share of the profit. I hada kind of pleas- 
ure in doing such things for my pupils, and there was a 
further incentive in the evident pleasure of my pupils in 
seeing what I did. I did not know it at the time, but as 
I look back I realize that I must have worked in a spirit 
more selfish than altruistic. I prized the exhilaration in 
self that comes from showing novel things to others rather 
more than the exhilaration in others that comes from find- 
ing things out for themselves. At any rate, I did not so 
much ask my pupils to observe for themselves as I sought 
to have them see what I saw, and hear what I had to say. 
I was the active one ; they were the passive. 

Had any one said to me at this time, “Now what you 
are doing yourself for your pupils is just what they ought 
to be doing themselves,” I might have assented to the 
suggestion as ideally a good one, but I certainly would 
have scouted it as impracticable. The school-house where 
I taught was not adapted to such work; the committee 


*Address delivered before the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. (Slightly abridged.) 
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had no money for it; the public would not stand the ex- 
pense of it ; pupils would cut, burn, and poison themselves 
in doing it ; parents could not see the sense of it, and 
would not tolerate the thought of it ; I had no time to 
give to it ; it was all I could do to keep my head above 
-water with my own humble undertakings. I presume, 
however, it was not the result of any conscious decision 
on my part that I did not, as a matter of fact, stir up a 
hornet’s nest of protests in the matter, but simply held 
my peace and kept on doing experiments in a desultory 
way, as I had begun. 


Approaching Nature. 


There was a field, however, in which I could arrange 
for individual work involving the use of the hands and the 
senses and the bodily activities,—laboratories of nature’s 
own, close at hand, no apparatus needed except a knife 
and a lens, the material for manipulation abundant, luxur- 
iant, beautiful, wonderful, and graded to every capacity. 
I have no recollection of working in that field during my 
primary and grammar-school days. It seemed to have 
been a heresy to study plants in the lower schools that I 
attended. I do not blame my teachers for it ; I blame the 
times rather. Nay, I think the times may be pardoned, 
very much as an apple may be excused for not being ripe. 
I shall never cease to be grateful, however, that, when I 
entered the high school in Biddeford, Maine, at the im- 
pressible age of eleven, I came under a teacher who 
taught botany with plants in hand and geology with the 
earth as a witness. He was a lover of nature of the out- 
door type, and there was contagion in his love. The 
arethusa in the bog, the glacier’s trail over the ledge, the 
dyke of trap in the quarry ; such things I came to know 
early and soon became curious about. My study was 
crude and boyish enough, but there was passion in it all, 
a tithe of which would stand me in stead in many an en- 
terprise to-day. Perhaps I ought to have been more sci- 
entific about it, to have begun with the cell and worked 
up to the plant, or with the plant and worked down to the 
cell. Either these ways is sound after its fashion and 
honors are easy between them. But I did nothing of the 
sort. I was delighted if I hunted a plant down to its 
name in the book or a plant that was only a name to me 
down to its lair inthe woods. I know the joy of wading 
knee-deep in the swamp and seeing for the first time an 
orchid that up to that supreme moment had successfully 
eluded me. I know the joy of finding the white ponte- 
deria, when the botanies all said blue, and of receiving a 
letter from dear old Asa Gray, thanking me for specimens, 
but saying that he had ceased to be astonished at such 
pranks of color since he had seen the white cardinal 
flower. 

I know that nature has seemed richer and friendlier to 
me all my life because of these my early rompings with 
her. There are a thousand ways to approach her, no 
doubt, and some of them are royal, but the crookedest by- 
path is not without its picturesque interest. Know her 
thoroly ?. I would not know her thru and thru for the 
world, her mystery solved, her charm gone, her resources 
a squeezed and abandoned orange. To range from the 
heart of things to the outermost boundary, exhausting it 
all—that’s the end of growth and the death of interest. 
Heaven would cease to be heaven if it meant the end of 
revelation, the upward soaring forever barred, the beyond 
an everlasting blank. , 

Laboratory Work Begun, 

I was not wholly unprepared then, when I came to bot- 
any, geology, and astronomy—for these were among the 
ten or fifteen subjects that I had to teach in my callow 
years, on the theory, probably, that the less one knew 
about them the more of them one could handle—to fall 
into laboratory methods such as they were, to set the 
boys and girls at work on the plants and the rocks about 
them, and the constellations above. It was all done em- 
Pirically, done because, as a pupil, I had done it and 
thought well of it, done without much thought of the 
psychology of the doing, but done, it may be added, in a 
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half unconscious deference to deep principles, whose clear 
recognition and formulation belonged to a later stage in 
my development. 

The value of such methods was so obvious that it soon 
became a question with me how to extend them to phy- 


‘sics and chemistry. Specially equipped laboratories were 


desirable ; they had begun to appear in favored spots. 1 
recall that in the late sixties I once visited a chemical 
laboratory in the new and elegant Cambridge high school 
building of the time and was deeply impressed by it, altho 
twenty years later, when I became principal there, I chafed 
under its basement conditions and inferior appointments, 
and not long afterwards was favored with a better labora- 
tory in a grander building. To fold one’s arms, however, 
and wait until the people should provide suitable labora- 
tories meant that class after class would have to leave 
school with huge and needless gaps in their scientific in- 


struction. 
Stimulating Self-Activity, 


It was during this stage of waiting for something bet- 
ter that two trends in my teaching of chemistry and phy- 
sics came to be a little more sharply defined. I talked 
less, for one of them, and tried to have the pupils do 
more for themselves, for the other. That is to say, it be- 
came a controlling conviction with me—it had once been 
but little more than a form of words—that it was the pu- 
pils more than the teacher that must do the seeing and 
the thinking and the telling, even tho conditions forbade 
their doing the doing. The less the teacher stood in their 
way with his premature and exasperating telling of 
things, the more of joy they would have in discovering 
them for themselves and the greater incentive to press 
further any advantages thus gained. Altho I kept on in 
the old way of doing the illustrative and experimental 
work myself for my pupils, I insisted more and more on 
their noting conditions and results and giving their own 
interpretations of it all; and my charity in the presence 
of blundering views grew the larger the more clearly I 
saw how important it was not to dampen the ardor of 
genuine thinking by making light of its vagaries. There 
was gain here, but something lacking after all, which I 
tried to atone for by encouraging the doing of outside 
work, largely experimental, in a voluntary way. There 
was a value for the pupils in such individual manipulation 
and consequent enlistment of the executive and observing 
powers not otherwise attainable ; moreover, there were 
marked variations of capacity among them that were thus 
a little better met. 


Connecting New with Old Knowledge, 


I became early convinced that it is only as the pupil 
becomes personally active under teaching that inspires 
him to do for himself, that coarse adjustments to his 
capacity are attainable and fine ones possible. Now the 
voluntary work which I succeeded in getting was import- 
ant because it allured pupils to work more nearly up to 
the level of their capacity. What waste, what mischief 
there is in the dawdling along of pupils who do not use 
half their power? It was also important because by 
means of it pupils in their mental processes were more 
likely to make those connections of one thing with another 
which are so favorable to the comprehension and reten- 
tion of what is done. How many difficulties vanish in 
teaching when the knack comes of getting the pupil to 
connect new things he ought to understand with old 
things he has already found out and knows he knows. 
Such a process is forever going on, in a happy-go-lucky 
way, as the child knocks about among his playmates—a 
process wild and partial enough, and sometimes question- 
able, but of precious and picturesque aspects withal. To 
capture this process for the schools, to use it education- 
ally there, to guide the child’s activity with duedeference 
to his bent and his freedom—therein lies the art of suc- 
cessful teaching. 

What the child gets by a judicious conjunction of physi- 
cal activity and mental is doubly clinched in hismind. He 
gets it thru hissensory apparatus, he gets it thru his motor, 
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each reinforcing the other. It is the best of all ways of 
developing those oases of the mind that are learnedly 
called apperceptive centers. I had always known, in a 
way, that the true order of procedure in the child’s men- 
tal growth was from the known to the unknown, from 
what is to what is beyond, from the concrete to the ab- 
atract, from the simple to the complex; but the uncom- 
promising obstinacy of the principle, express it as one will, 
the utter impossibility of a child’s learning a new thing 
that is absolutely unrelated to any old material in his 
mind, the profound significance of Christ’s saying, as true 
of the mind with its powers as of the servant with his 
talents, that “‘ unto him that hath shall be given,” it took 
me many years to rise to, and I am not sure yet that Iam 
sufficiently possessed of it and by it to be absolutely and 
always true to it. 
The Principles of Self-Activity Applied, 


In these voluntary exercises | found a stronger evi- 
dence than I expected of the remarkable differences not 
only in the ——— of different pupils, but in those of 
the same mind, At the moment of writing, I am think- 
ing of a boy who once brought me, as a voluntary exer- 
cise, a refracting telescope made wholly by himself, even 
to the screw threads and the grinding of the lenses. Later, 
I had occasion to plead for him with the authorities of a 
high scientific institution, who hesitated to receive him 
on account of his poor English. ‘Hecannot spell tele- 
scope,” I said, “ but he can make one, and show the rings 
of Saturn with it,” whereupon they consented to give him 
a trial. 

Another reason for commending voluntary work to 
pupils must not be overlooked. The true educative pro- 
cess is a self-activity process. The sooner the child gets 
to doing educative things, not because the teacher re- 
quires them, but because he himself wants to do them, 
the brighter the promise for his mental growth. That is 
a questionable A rae spirit that never gets beyond the 
set task. There is a profound sense in which no school 
ever made a scholar or ever will. If, when school ends 
for good, study also ends for good, there is a lamentable 
miscarriage in that noblest purpose of the school—the in- 
spiration of the subsequent life. 

The Spirit of Laboratory Work, 

When laboratories for physics and chemistry came my 
way at last, my personal teaching of these subjects had 
come to an end. As an interested on-looker, however, I 
saw that, while some of the old problems were in process 
of solution, some new ones had become threatening. Just 
as in the kindergarten it is possible to miss the kinder- 
garten spirit, to go thru, for instance, the motions of 
formal exercises in the outskirts of the Froebelian idea 
while a thousand leagues from the heart of it, so in the 
laboratory it is possible to miss the best laboratory spirit. 
I do not like, for instance, to see a laboratory for youth 
intent on a few isolated and typical experiments and 
nothing else. The intensive, time-consuming drill of per- 
sonal experimentation is invaluable, but breadth is needed. 
The drill builds up grand apperception centers, but these 
centers need exercise. Nay, the supreme argument for 
the drill is that, tho narrow in itself, it favors ultimate 
breadth. Chance accretions to these centers are not to 
be lightly spoken of, but a beginning, at least, in their 
systematic enrichment, should be made in school. Now 
is the right time to witness experiments by the teacher, 
to study them in books, to read scientific writings, to ob- 
serve scientific processes in the industrial world. It is 
only as these centers grow in variety and luxuriance, that 
the avenues of access to the pupil’s mind from outside are 
multiplied. But now a new danger confronts the talking 
teacher. If less likely to tell new things to minds not 
prepared to receive them, he is more likely to tell old 
things to minds that have come to know them. 

Constructive Work, 

Manual training came into my field, not in the slow, in- 
— way of the laboratory, but suddenly, in a large 
way, with wealth and enthusiasm behind it. Among the 


munificent gifts by Frederick H. Rindge to his native city 
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of Cambridge was that of an elaborate manual training 
school. It was founded for the boys of the English high 
school, of which I was principal at the time. On the shop 
and drawing side, the school was private ; on the acade- 
mic side, public. I was ready at the start to look upon it 
as a most natural and defensible extension of the labora- 
tory idea from physics and chemistry to the constructive 
processes und principles of industrial life. The proposi- 
tions already formulated to justify the laboratory idea 
admirably fitted this latest and boldest phage of it, but by 
no means exhausted its defensive possibilities. 

The utility in particular, of the new phase impressed 
me. Here are the visible, tangible, and endlessly varied 
witnesses on every hand of the constructive spirit of this 
busy world—houses, workshops, and machines; canals, 
railroads, and boulevards ; palace cars, traffic fleets, and 
mighty navies ; Atlantic cables, Suez canals, and Brook- 
lyn bridges ; vast public and private enterprises that have 
enlisted every grade of human energy and skill, from the 
nameless shoveler of dirt up to Michael Angelo. Why 
should not a system of education hold some close and 
carefully thought-out relation to important sections of 
the world’s constructive activity like these as to those 
other sections where law, medicine, scientific attainment, 
and literary culture play each its active part? Then 
there is the boy who must work fora living. Should not 
a part of his training, at least, recognize more fully than 
in the past the primal law that by the sweat of his brow 
he must earn his bread? Moreover, in the intense rival- 
ries of our modern industrial life, it began to be obvious 
that communities needed to bestir themselves to maintain 
their industrial efficiency if they had it, or to build it up 
if they lacked it. And when one visits a great fair, like 
the Columbian at Chicago, and notes to the verge of be- 
wilderment the ingenious usefulness, the astonishin 
wealth and the enchanting beauty of what the mind an 
the hand can conjointly do, the conviction no longer can 
be kept back that a scheme of education that does not 
directly provide for the training of the constructive and 
executive powers, nay, that may divert the mind from 
such training and even unfit the mind to receive it, is 
seriously defective. 

Skepticism About Manual Training, 

There were many educated people, however, able friends 
of the schools, so trained in the old humanities, and 80 
imbued with their spirit, that they could not be much im- 
pressed by views like the foregoing. They dreaded the 
taint of commercialism or materialism in the schools. To 
adapt courses of study to the demands of sordid money- 
making times, was a lowering of the high spiritual ideals 
which the schools should uphold. To urge upon such 
people the utility of an educative process was practically 
to doom it for educative purposes. 

It was to meet this skepticism about manual training, 
that I found myself struggling to see a little moreclearly, 
if I could, those intellectual and spiritual values which I 
felt it had. The utility existed ; it was obvious; it early 
won the approval of those who are not accustomed to see 
much more in school than that. somehow it helps a boy to 
“get on in the world.” In presenting, therefore, the 
claims of manual training for a place in theschool, it did 
not seem necessary—it was not good strategy—to waste 
much time ‘on its mere utility when everybody admitted 
it. It was of more consequence to point out those higher 
values that people are not inclined, at first, to associate 
with manual training at all. 


Educative Work and Factory Training. 


Thus it was that I found myself early distinguishing be- 
tween that training of the hand to a single process that 
exalts the automaton and that other training of the hand 
to diversified and progressive exercises that keeps the 
mind alert and does not let up. The workman’s skill, 
made sure and easy by habit, means swifter and better 
production by him, and, therefore, more pay. Moreover, 
this storage of skill in the form of habit frees his mind 
3 sg acquisitions in his trade or new possibilities out- 
side of it. 
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Still, in a scheme of education, the pushing of a process 
until it goes on with precision without the intervention of 
will is hazardous in that, as its industrial value tends to 
increase, its educational value tends to reduce. Just here 
is where the factory educationally fails. It cares more 
for the process than for the boy. It wants a thing done 
in the cheapest, quickest, and best way possible. This 
means dividing the manufacture into a score of processes, 
to one of which it assigns the boy: When he can do his 
work with his eyes shut, as a woman her knitting, the 
factory’s interest in him has culminated: If he forever 
remains a boy, doing his tiny fraction as a machine, 
nothing would suit the factory better. But how dwarfing 
and stupefying it all is,—the higher values of the process 
extracted at the outset, no more of them in sight to 
quicken the soul, the work-life plodding on thru the dull 
years, unrelieved and dreary, the doer sacrificed to the 
monotonous thing he does! It means daily bread for the 
body, but how about Jife outside of the humdrum, the 
— areas of the brain, the daily bread of the 
soul ? 

It is right here, in this unutilized realm of vast possi- 
bilities, that the manual training school leaves the factory 
as an educational agency hopelessly behind. The boy is 
now the supreme thing, not something to be made and 
sold. One process mastered in principle and fairly fixed 
in practice, the next is taken up, and the next, for altho 
it is surprising to how few typical tools and processes the 
endless operations of constructive industry can be reduced, 
there are many to be learned, and lifeis short. Always 
the thought is present that the intellectual value of pro- 
cesses is exhausted before commercial success therein is 
assured. And always there is active that best and most 
natural of all correlation—the application of scientific 
principle with its theoretical study, each reinforcing, 
illumining, and permanently fixing the other. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
Schools of the Northwest. VI. 


By WILLARD K. CLEMENT, University of Idaho. 


At the head of the state’s educational system is the 
university, located at Moscow. This is entering upon its 
eighth year. It has a faculty of twenty-one. Its en- 
rollment for 1898-99, was 183, seventy-nine being in the 
college classes. Courses are offered in science, agricul- 
ture, civil and mining engineering as well as the usual 
one leading to the degree of bachelor of arts. ‘The in- 
stitution has an excellent reputation. Perhaps its in- 
fluence has been most felt in the state in the impetus it 
has given to the improvement of the lower schools. It 
has maintained a preparatory department, the thoroness 
and quality of whose work have acted as an inspiration 
to high and district schools alike. The university has 
tried to keep in closest touch with the high schools. 
Much has’been accomplished by the “entrance examina- 
tions,” which are sent out each spring to the schools de- 
siring them. These cover the subjects for admission to 
college. The student passing satisfactorily is admitted 
without examination, provided the certificates are pre- 
sented within three years. A number of schools have 
applied for the papers since the system was inaugurated, 
and the interest displayed is gratifying. 

The work of the university summer school, and that 
of the two normal schools have been already spoken of. 
As in many states, the state agricultural college is a part 
of the university, thus securing for both increased facili- 
ties at small additional expense. 

Schools, 

The state has twenty-two high schools, according to 
the last report. The town “high school” must not be 
taken in the same sense as it is in the older states. Else- 
where, I have pointed out, at some length, the necessity 
of a preparatory department in connection with the north- 
western state universities, owing to the absence of high 
schools or the insufficiency of preparation. A good high 
school requires teachers in sufficient number, and well 
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paid, good equipment, and buildings. There must be at 
least seven districts where high schools are maintained, 
where the assessed valuation of the property in the dis- 
trict is less than $150,000. Is it possible for a respect- 
able high school, as well as the grades below, to be 
supported by even a ten mill levy on such an amount, 
even when supplemented by the county and state appoint- 
ments? In an effort made this past winter to secure a 
uniform course for the high schools of the state, a rep- 
resentative list of school courses wasexamined. Outside 
of a very few, the courses weresurprising in their variety 
and weakness. The smaller the community, the more 
ambitious the course, and the fewer the teachers. One 
town, to which the railroad folder gives a population of 
800, had a course only excelled in the state by the pre- 
paratory department of the university. Few, outside 
the school’s patrons, would agree with such a flattering 
statement. Such views and such vaulting ambitions, 
however gratifying they may be, can only stop real edu- 
cational progress. With the establishment of a uniform 
course of study (and the present state superintendent, 
before the commencement of her term, announced that 
she would do this, if nothing else) a change will be 
wrought. Incloser articulation with one state university, 
lies to my mind, the problem’s best solution. 

The state of Washington has what are styled “two 
year,” “three year,” and “four year” high schools. 
Graduates of the last enter the state university witheut 
conditions, while those of the other two are admitted 
with proper conditions. Such a system must encourage 
local pride, while adding to the school’s efficiency and the 
university growth. More students will be turned by it 
towards thoughts of a higher education, and the high 
school diploma will no longer be the one goal sought. 

It is not to be expected that many high schools will fit 
for the university freshman class, but it will be a step in 
the right direction. A school will stand on its merits, 
and these may many times be slight. 

To make the course of the high school preparatory to 
the university, ought not to be the sole aim. There will 
always be many (and this is especially true in these newer 
states) whose school life must end with the high school. 
For these some freedom of election is promisible. The 
great need of the high schools is fewer subjects, taught 
longer and more thoroly. Thoro training in English litera- 
ture and composition is more needful to-day than all the 
sciences that ornament so many high school courses. 

The grade schools in the larger districts, and the rural 
schools are so closely connected with the high schools, 
that changes in the one class must necessarily be felt by 
the other. Thelower schools are still awaiting a uniform 
course of study. Its introduction will be easier in the 
districts that have primary, grammar, and high school 
grades, for there adjustment is more readily accomplished. 
The resources at the‘command of the authorities are 
greater, and the teachers of a higher class and better 
paid. The problem in the rural districts is a much harder 
one to solve. In many instances the improvement will 
be slight for years at least. The more ambitious students 
will, as now, when they exhaust the advantages the home 
school affords them, seek the nearest high school or the 
state university's preparatory department. These oft- 
times will be compelled to suffer for the defects of the 
rural school. If this problem can be solved, as has been 
suggested, by the union of adjoining districts, and the 
transportation of the pupils living in remote parts of the 
district at public expense, there will be pupils enough 
for a respectable school, funds enough for a six to eight 
months’ term, the salary being large enough to secure an 
efficient teacher. Ina sparsely settled agricultural dis- 
trict, it is foolish to hope for long terms, good schools or 
good teachers with the funds at the trustees’ disposal. 

A course of study for these rural communities is im- 
perative. There are other reforms equally demanded. 
The educational leader who can solve these problems in 
Idaho will be one of its greatest benefactors, for his in- 
fluence will be felt for years in every section and every 
pursuit. 
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Che forum, 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educa- 
tional questions and often views may be expressed in the letters 
which THE SCHOOL JouRNAL cannot indorse, but which are 
thought-provoking and interesting enough to be worth the space 
they take up. 


Corporal Punishment. 


When the nation was young its sense of right and 
wrong was quite as active as to-day. Its methods of 
correcting crookedness were as vigorous as its spirit of 
justice, and Solomon’s “The rod and reproof give wis- 
dom” was thoroly approved and practiced in home and 
school. 

The founders of all our social and political organiza- 
tions had a deep insistent sense that to make this nation 
strong and enduring, its youth must be trained to right- 
eousness in all the relations of life. In the home, the 
church, and the school, conduct (the index of character), 
was watched, guarded, and sharply corrected, that youth 
might. grow into clean, pure, strong manhood and woman- 
hood. «3 Okt ~ easepnd 

In later years there grew up a protest against the use 

of the rod, as barbarous and unnecessary. It was claimed 
that the sense of right could be just as vigorously devel- 
oped by appealing to reason as by afflicting the flesh. So 
it came to pass that in a large number of homes the rod 
was banished, and soon forbidden in the church, and the 
tithing man was relieved of one of his arduous dut- 
ies. 
In the school-room, however, the rod still held its 
forceful sway for many long years. It seemed to be ac- 
cepted that the teacher must not be robbed of so power- 
ful a force in forming character. The schools were still 
looked upon, as their organizers looked upon them, as 
training places for future citizens. Good government 
could not be maintained, good neighbors could not be 
had, unless our public schools labored effectively to train 
pupils in honesty, decency, and integrity, as well as in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

It was felt that the teacher must still be permitted the 
advantage of producing physical pain to stimulate moral 
growth. Latterly, however, this feeling is giving way to 
the proposition that other means must be found even in 
the school-room than corporal punishment, to direct the 
growth of character. 

There can be no doubt that this newer proposition is 
well founded ; but it is attended with a serious danger ; 
a danger already evidenced in a multitude of homes 
where the rod has been laid aside. Many parents are al- 
ready not only laying aside the rod, they are weakly 
claiming that moral training belongs to the Sunday 
school, the young people’s Christian organizations, the 
pulpit and the prayer meeting. Some parents are prac- 
tically taking the position that they have done their duty 
when they have sheltered, clothed, and fed their children, 
contributed a few coins to support the church, and paid 
their taxes to support schools, maintain a police system 
and build jails. 

The churches are in self-defense throwing back the 
challenge and stoutly maintaining that their office is 
purely secondary in moral matters, and rightly placing 
the first obligation upon the parents under whose direc- 
tion the child spends nearly all its life, coming under 
church influence but an hour or two each week and often 
less. 

And now, so far as the building of a strong nation is 
concerned, comes the weakest and most dangerous plea 
of all. Many teachers are undertaking to shirk their re- 
sponsibility by claiming that they have nothing to do 
with the moral training of their pupils. 

Yet under the important development of public schools 
in this country, the child from five to fifteen years of age 
spends more waking hours under the personal positive 
direction of his school teachers than under that of his 
parents. Outside of the school-room his waking hours 
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are divided between the home roof and the street in play, 
or work, or errands, or loitering. 

Because of the incessant pressure of labor on father 
and mother in the great majority of homes there is scant 
time to give to the watching, guarding, and correcting 
of conduct. The hours in the street are rarely helpful 
to the building of clean moral purposes. 

The teacher, on the other hand, is in close personal, 
watchful touch with her pupils several hours every day, 
five days of every week, during four-fifths of the entire 
year. The pupil nowhere else comes in such close re- 
lations with any one person. 

From five to fifteen are the ‘years which do more in 
character forming than any others. The school teacher 
is by far the most potent force touching the child during 
that period. To the teacher, by law, by precept, and by 
the far more forceful influence, example, the child looks 
and yields, and is molded for good or for evil. 

What that child becomes as a neighbor, as a friend, as 
a citizen, depends, in the large majority of instances, 
more upon his teachers in the public schools than upon 
any other one set of personal influences. 

What our nation becomes as strong or weak, enduring 
or transient, pure or impure, depends more upon our 
public schools than upon any other one social force. 
Destroy our public schools, nay destroy the moral power 
of our public schools in child training, leaving if you 
please ail their power to train intellect, and the nation 
would in a few brief generations sink to a level with the 
most degraded peoples. 

Remove the moral training from our public schools and 
they would quickly become an ungoverned suicidal mob, de- 
stroying their own power for any and every sort of use- 
fulness. It needs no argument to enforce these proposi- 
tions. A moment’s thoughtfulness by one who studies 
anything of the sources of purity and power, makes their 
truth self-evident. 

Therefore those teachers who claim that our public 
schools are not to be deeply concerned with moral train- 
ing are either shirking responsibility, or they have not 
stayed to take a thoughtful survey of the fundamentals 
of social life, growth, and strength. F. W. HEWES. 


SF 


The School Furniture Situation. 


If the tendency to produce the cheaper grades of 
school furniture is to be checked or reversed, how is it 
to be brought about ? The pith of the matter is simply 


‘this, that some manufacturers would be crowded out of 


business were it not possible for them to retain their hold 
thru a descent to cheapness, while certain other manu- 
facturers do not find it necessary to alter the quality of 
their productions in order to hold their established trade. 
Yet widespread inquiries have been made in regard to 
the conditions now prevailing. There are many who re- 
gard, and not without good reason, the production of so 


‘much school furniture of a cheaper grade as not only un- 


fortunate for legitimate trade interests, but as absolutely 
restrictive of the best work. They contend that were it 
not for the avalanche of inferior quality there would be 
more sale—and, of course, at better prices—for the supe- 
rior qualities. Asasimple proposition this is correct, 
but a complex condition of things must be dealt with. 
Some of the poor work is due, not alone to the fact that 
it is in demand, but to the further fact that, under our 
unscientific method of turning out workmen, we are the 
victims of inferior handicraft. Ifa good apprentice sys- 
tem prevailed, there would be fewer poor or half-skilled 
mechanics, and less “commercial” stock to be absorbed 
by the market. by 
The demonstration of the truth that the poorest is in 
the end the dearest, is a slow but ultimately efficient cor- 
rective of the tendency to the extreme in cheap produc- 
tion. Conditions calling for cheap products grow faster 
than the knowledge that they are not after all the best. 
Contemporaneous industry is in a condition of lifting a 
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mass of capitalless persons into the position of small cap- 
italists. The present generation of comfortable people 
in business were, as a rule, a generation ago moneyless, 
landless, andshopless. Now they have farms and factories, 
materials, and machinery, and an established trade to work 
with and for. In so doing they created a demand for cheaper 
and cheaper things and herein lies the secret of the whole 
matter of inferior productions. 

What is to be done to arrest this hurtful tendency— 
hurtful as it unquestionably is when carried to an ex- 
treme ? The problem is how to check the excesses to 
which some manufacturersof school furniture go in turn- 
ing out low-priced products, the feverish anxiety to 
snatch trade at any sacrifice of industrial stability. The 
trouble in matters of this kind usually is that we uncon- 
sciously drift away from principles, and it is little use to 
try to answer the question until we come back to principles. 

We need, first of all, to recognize the forces at work 
that drive some people to make, and other people to buy, 
that which in the long run is not the cheapest, as it is 
admittedly not the best. In seeking to place our feet 
upon firmer ground, and to reach a plane of higher 
ideals in the commercial life that centers around school 
building and equipment, we need to emphasize the econ- 
omic advantages which standard work possesses over in- 
ferior work. Those directly interested should be brought 
to understand and admit the fact that inferiority always 
involves extravagance, and that the adoption of stand- 
ard products is scientific economy. This truth is now 
but vaguely realized. The bargain seeking spirit is one 
of the curious crazes of the times, and the habit is con- 
tageous, difficult or impossible to check. Manufacturing 
skill is often directed to take advantage of this profitable 
side of human weakness. Inter-trade pride leads one 
concern to strive against being outdone by another in 
the number of transactions accomplished in the calendar 
year, or the extent of territory covered. The fever of 
unre3t, of ambition not thoroly balanced, that character- 
izes the age, is back of it all. Purchasers and users of 
school furniture both need to be educated, and this edu- 
cation is largely acquired thru contact with traveling 
salesmen. 

The ceaseless struggle for trade, each man for his own 
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house, brings out the advantage of each make or type. 
If the actual users of school furniture had the advan- 
tage of the same contact, the same range of vision over 
the entire field, as the well-equipped retail dealer has, the 
case would be different. But when a buyer comes to 
the point of exchanging a certain appropriation for cer- 
tain stocks, he is frequently (in the vernacular of the 
Metropolis) “an easy mark.” He is to be pandered to, 
and if he happens to be poorly informed on any particular 
point, on the tongue of the seller, that is the apotheosis 
of wisdom. In short he isto be handled so as to secure 
his funds before a competitor can get hold of him. At 
the same time the manufacturer or his agents may know 
that what is being sold is not the best for the purchaser 
to buy ; yet if he tells him tue honest truth, advises him 
what he had better buy, or offends his customer’s pride 
by presuming to enlighten him on the technical points of 
school furniture production, he loses or may lose a cus- 
tomer. This may be drawing the picture strongly ; but 
it will at least serve to show where one knot of the diffi- 
culty in overcoming the tendency to cheapness lies. 

The most valuable conserving agency in this restora- 
tion of higher commercial ideals and standards in this 
field is the influence of trade associations, aided on all 
sides by a better understanding of the principles under- 
lying the situation. Bysuch means better standards are 
established, and a sort of professional pride implanted in 
both the manufacturer and purchaser. We need, not to 
turn our backs upon the producers of cheap and inferior 
school furniture, but to try to makeit more profitable for 
them to do better work, to surround them with better in- 
fluences, and educate them up to the point. of doing their 
very best. School boards, educational publications, indi- 
vidual teachers and others can, and ought to help in this 
movement. We should remember, however, that not all 
things are of the same inferiority, and to refect that some 
supposedly “cheap” manufactories offer more fora defin- 
ite unit of value than some more pretentious ones. Itis 
not the cheap factory that gives full money’s worth 
which we point at, but its trade counterpart which does 
not—the factory whose aim is to get the most and give 
the least returns, regardless of the welfare served. 

R. B. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisner. 


Exemption of College Property. 


1. Buildings used by a college exclusively as dormitories and 
dining halls for its students are exclusively occupied as a col- 
lege, within the meaning of the General Statutes (Sec. 3820), 
providing for the exemption of such buildings from taxation. 

2. A statute exempting college property from taxation in 
accordance with a well-settled and long established public policy 
is to be construed reasonably so as to give full effect to the 
policy declared, as well as to avoid abuse and frustrate evasion, 
and is not within the rule of strict construction. 

3. Students’ fees, whether apportioned to room rent or 
tuition, cannot be treated as income of real estate, and land 
occupied and reasonably necessary for the plant of a college is 
not productive real estate, within the meaning of a statute 
providing that a college shall not hold real estate exempt from 
taxation which shall afford more than a specified annual income. 

4. Real property substantially owned and enjoyed by a 
private person, altho the title remains in a college, is not with- 
in the exemption of college property from taxation. 

(Yale university vs. The Town of New Haven, Conn., S. C. 
May 4, 1899.) 

Note : The result of this decision is to exempt all of the appel- 
lant's property from taxation except a house and lot sold to one 
of its professors, the title remaining in the college until paid for. 

As to exemption of property of colleges from taxation see the 
case of Auditor General vs. University of Michigan. Mich. S. C. 
1o. L. R. A. 376 and note ; also Philadelphia vs. Overseers of Pub- 
lic Schools. Pa. S.C., 29. L.R.A.,600; and Kentucky Female 
Orphan School vs. Louisville. Ky.S.C., 40, L. R. A., 119. 

As to exemption of property used by such institutions for 
revenue, see also note to Book Agents of M.E. Church, South 
vs. Hinton. Tenn., S$, C., 19, L. R. A., 289, 


Organization of High School Districts. 


1. The Political Code of 1870 as amended in 1895, providing 
that the high school board shall furnish to the board of super- 
visors an estimate of the cost of building a high school, and 
each year thereafter the amount of money required to conduct 
the school for the year, and that the board of supervisors shall 
levy a special tax upon all the taxable property of the district 
“sufficient in amount to maintain the high school,” is not. un- 
constitutional, as conferring legislative power on the highschool 
board. Such statate is not void, under the code providing that 
a special tax cannot be levied in any of the common school 
districts without an election. 

2. The code of 1870, providing that the high school board 
shall furnish to the board of supervisors-an estimate of the 
amount required to run the high school for the year, and that 
the supervisors shall levy a special tax sufficient to maintain 
the high school, such tax to be “‘ computed and collected in the 
same manner as other taxes” is not void as fixing no maximum 
rate and providing no rule of computation. 

3. A petition by the school trustees to the county superin- 
tendent of schools to call an election to organize a high school 
district is sufficient, altho the petitioners are designated as 
“trustees,” instead of “‘ board of trustees.” 

(People ex rel. Pixley vs. Lodi High School Dist., etc., Calif. 
S. C., June 6, 1899.) 

Limitation of Indebtedness. 

1. The provision of the Kentucky constitution (Sec. 157), that 
no taxing district shall be authorized to become indebted to an 
amount exceeding in any year the income and revenue provided 
for such year without the assent of two-thirds of the voters 
thereof, applies to common school districts. 

2. The averment in a pleading that a common school district 
was, at the time of the execution of the obligation sued on, 
indebted in excess of the constitutional limit, is not good, it 
being necessary to allege the amount of taxable property in 
the district so that the court may determine whether the limit 
has been exceeded. Pte f 

3. School trustees cannot plead non-liability on their personal 
guaranty of a debt created by them on behalf of the district on 
the ground that the.district had no power to create the debt, 
because its indebtedness already .exceeded : the constitutional 
limit, as they are conclusively presumed to have known that 
fact. 

4. A guarantor of a debt created by a common school dis-. 
trict cannot plead his non-ability on the ground-that the district’ 
had not power to create the debt because its indebtedness 
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already exceeded the constitutional limit, unless he affirmatively 
shows that he was ignorant of that fact. -. 
(Perry etal. vs. Brown. Ky. 8S. C., June 2, 1899.) 


Joint School District. 


Under the revised statute (Sec. 925, Subsec. 116), placing all 
the territory of a city of the fourth class under the dominion 
of the city board of education, and requiring it to afford school 
facilities thruout the city, a joint school district, made up of 
parts of a village and a town, becomes severed therefrom, and 
falls under the dominion of the school board of such a city 
created out of a village (under laws 1897, Chap. 287, Sec. 98), 
and it becomes the duty of the city to provide school facilities 
therefor, notwithstanding the revised statute (Sec. 422) pro- 
vides that a joint school district may be altered or extinguished 
by the common council of a city or by the trustees of a village 
and the town boards in joint meeting, and provides also that no 
new joint district shall be formed which shall embrace any 
part of a city. 

(State ex rel. Joint School District, No. 2, Town of Oak Creek. 
South Milwaukee vs. Sweeney, clerk. Wis. S. C., June 2, 1899.) 


Appeal from School Superintendent. 


1. The power of the board of county commissioners to hear 
and determine appeals from the decision of the county superin- 
tendent as to the formation or alteration of school districts is 
special and limited, and must be exercised strictl; on the con- 
ditions under which it is given. 

2. When the appeal is heard and decided, and the board ad- 
journs until the following month, the parties interested in the 
appeal have a right to infer that the decision is final, and the 
board is not authorized to take up and rehear the appeal on 
the following meeting without notice. 

8. A county board has no authority to form districts for 
which application has not been made to the county superintend- 
ent ; nor can it make alterations not considered by that officer, 
or embraced within his decision. 

(State ex rel. Attorney General vs. Secrest, et al. Kansas, 
8S. C., June 10, 1899.) 

Taxation for School Purposes. 


Where the circuit court, in an action against a railroad com- 
pany to recover unpaid taxes against its property for school 
building purposes, finds that the tax has been illegally levied, 
it has no power to revise the levy made by the county court, by 
authority of statute. 

(State ex rel. Brubaugh vs. Kansas City, St. J. etc. Ry. Co. 
Mo. §. C., May 23, 1899.) 


Admission to Purdue Universiiy. 


A pupil regularly admitted was given an honorable dismis- 
sion from Purdue university (a school supported by the state) 
during the spring term, and upon his application for admission 
in the fall was denied admission unless he would, upon his honor 
pledge himself to disconnect himself from the Greek fraternity 
or other secret societies during his connection with the school. 
This he refused to do and he was not admitted. In an action 
by mandate the court held that the board of trustees and 
faculty of Purdue university cannot make membership in a 
Greek letter fraternity or other college secret society a dis- 
qualification for admission as a student in the university, or re- 
quire, as a condition of such admission, that an applicant, who 
may be a member of such a society, shall sign a pledge to dis- 
connect himself from such society during his connection with 
the university, and admission, refused for such cause, may be 
enforced by mandate against the trustees and faculty. 

(State ex rel. Stallard vs. White et al., Ind. 8. C., 82 Ind. 278. 


Nore:—Woods I. J. dissenting, says: ‘‘ If the moment a student 
has passed the ae of the institution he is bound to obey a 
go seonieroi rule of the school, he may, in all reason, be required, 

efere he is permitted to enter, to promise obedience. The final 
remedy for disobedience is expulsion, and, if there may be expul- 
sion for disobeying, there may be exclusion for refusing to prom- 
ise compliance with a proper regulation. Citing King vs. School 
Board 71, Mo., 628in which the supreme court of Missouri held 
that the court will interfere to prevent the enforcement by a dis- 
trict school board of a rule which manifestly reaches beyond this 
a of action, and relates to subjects nowise connected with 
the management or successful operation of the school, or which 
is plainly calculated to subvert or retard the leading object of our 
legislation on this subject, but the case should be aplainone. A 
tule which subjects any pupil absent six half days in four conse- 
cutive weeks, without satisfactory excuse, to suspension, does 
not belong to either of these classes, and will be enforced by the 
courts without inquiry whether it is a reasonable and proper one 
or not. This court, however, is of the opinion that such a rule is 
reasonable and proper.” Further, Woods, J. said: To require 
such promise cannot,in my judgment, be regarded as an “‘imposi- 
tion of either degrading or extraordinary terms as a condition of 
admission.” Properly interpreted, ‘‘I think it one which the 
alent under the sanction of the trustees, had a right to en- 

lorce. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
veaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Scientific Methods of Heating. 


School boards are being constantly called upon to decide on 
one of the many systems of heating now in the American market. 
The modern school building requires a close study of the essen- 
tials of heating, ventilation, and sanitation. The ideal school 
house of to-day must not only be architecturally beautiful, hung 
with pictures and adorned with statues, but the seats and desks 
must be properly designed and well spaced, the light must come 
from the proper direction, the rooms must be of ample size, a 
comfortable temperature must be maintained at all times, and 
most vital of all, the sanitary arrangements must be the best 
that money can provide. To aid school boards in determining 
the direction to which they must turn for a heating and ventil- 
ating equipment suited to their special needs, the more promi- 
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lin & Co., of Utica, prove their sterling value. A No. 80 Stan- 
dard sectional steam boiler was recently purchased by the school 
board of Norwood, R.I. When the final test for acceptance 
was made there had been no fire in the building for two weeks 
previously, and outside the thermometer stood at ten degrees 
above zero, with a strong north wind blowing. The boiler was 
filled to the water line with cold water and at 9:30 a fire was 
started ; at 11 o’clock every part of the system was filled with 
steam and thermometers in the rooms stood at 65 degrees, the 
boiler showing four pounds of steam and the draft and check 
dampers being operated to deaden the fire because of pressure 
of steam. The experience of the Whitesboro, N. Y., board has 
been equally satisfactory. In this case the Standard steam 
boiler is used to supplement older apparatus. It has been found 
that the amount of fuel consumed is less for the two boilers than 
son the old boiler was forced to do work for which it was un- 
ual. 

Giblin & Co. believe that the essentials of boiler construction 
are vertical circulation, thin water ways, large fire surface, and 
indirect draft travel. Their boilers prove to be economical, for 
the smoke pipe is comparatively cool, even with a strong fire. 
These principles have been practically worked out in the heaters 
and boilers of great simplicity in construction. 

A Model School Building. 
One of the best examples of modern schcol buildings is the 
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nent designers are here reviewed. The elements of their systems 
can be set forth only as suggestive of their constructive theo- 
ries. 

There are few large buildings in which the fan system is not 
used, says the Buffalo Forge Company, and in most cases it is 
being specified for new buildings to the exclusion of other meth- 
ods of draft. It is probable that in time state laws will com- 
pel the use of the fan system in school buildings. These regu- 
lations will doubtless call for the actual delivery of a given 
amount of air per pupil which will be measured by an anemo- 
meter. In varying conditions of weather proper results can be 
obtained only by moving the air with a fan. This system is 
favorably regarded by Mr. Wm. McManus, the engineer of the 
New York board of education, Mr. Alvin D. Reed, of the St. 
Louis board of education, and Mr. Waters, of the Chicago school 
board. The system is now used in many of the Buffalo schools. 


Experiences of Boards. 
Tests applied to the heating apparatus manufactured by Gib- 














A Marietta, Ohio, school building in which the Herendeen Heater is used. 


high school at Middletown, N. Y. This building is heated by 
three large size boilers constructed by The Herendeen Manufac- 
turing Company, of Geneva, N. Y. The No. 12 Furman steam 
boiler is admirably suited to the demands of large buildings 
where heat is necessary during part of the day only. The sys- 
stem advocated by The Herendeen Company is a combination of 
the gravity indirect and the fan system, the fan being used dur- 
ing school hours and the gravity at other times. The state su- 
perintendent has referred to the Middletown high school build- 
ing as the best built and equipped school-house in the state. 
Another building in which the Herendeen system may be studied 
to advantage is a Marietta, Ohio, school-house which is equipped 
with boilers of smaller size. 

Many New England school-houses are heated with the “Bright 
Idea” series of hot water and steam heaters, which are manu- 
factured by the Gurney Heater Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston. The arguments in favor of cast-iron as a material for 
hot water heaters and steam boilers are thus set forth: “The 
transmission of heat thru plates ofan equal thickness of cast or 
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wrought-iron is in favor of the former. It excels wrought-iron 
because it resists corrosion better and because it is unaffected 
by the chemical impurities of feed water or the acids found in 
the products of combustion. On account of its granular struc- 





ture it is not possible for it to blister when subjected to a high 
heat in the furnace. As the parts must of necessity be small, 
they are capable of resisting very high pressure and are not 
dependent on any system of stays or braces for strength. Its 
cost is less, any number of parts can be made exact duplicates 
of each other and new parts can be fitted to replace defective 
or worn parts at any time.” 


The Cleaning Difficulty. 


The primary cause of the failure of many heaters may be 
traced, in the opinion of the A. A. Griffing Iron Company, of 
Jersey City, to the impossibility of removing the deposition al- 
ways incident to combusticn. These deposits are non-conduc- 
tive and their effect in preventing thoro absorption of the heat 
by the water is remarkable. The Bundy heater manufactured 
by this house is supplied with clean-out doors in front and rear. 
These when opened render accessible and even visible all parts 
requiring cleaning. Five minutes time and a little common 
sense are all that are needed each day to maintain a clean heat- 
er. A heater that requires a skilled workman and much time 
to clean is liable to receive this salutary process only at inter- 
vals of long duration, and there are some heaters now in the 
market that can be cleaned only by taking them down. It is 
well to select a heater from which all the water may be removed 
if desired. The Bundy heater is so constructed that the water 
may be removed either under pressure or by gravity action. 

The efforts of H. Sandmeyer & Company, of Peoria, IIl,, to 
bring about state legislation on school-house construction have 
been commended by THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. Their pioneer work 
is justified by the firm’s long experience in the equipment of 
school buildings. Defects in construction become apparent to 
the heat and ventilating expert who is called upon to install his 
system after the plans are completed and the building com- 
menced. The Dickson system advocated by this firm is a natur- 
al draft system. It consists in the combination of two or more 
flues placed together in such a way that the heat, in passing to 
the room which is to be warmed, will heat the ventilating flue, 
thus making what might be termed an aspirating flue. By this 
arrangement the system of ventilation is automatic in its work- 
ing. It is thus impossible to heat a room unless you ventilate 
it, and vice versa. Two thousand feet of air an hour for each 
pupil is required that the air in the room may be kept pure and 
healthful. To circulate this amount of air without fans or 
other mechanical power was considered an impossibility until 
the invention of the Dickson system. 


Automatic Control of Heat. 


A subsidiary problem has been the regulation of temperature 
by a trustworthy mechanism. The Johnson Company, of New 
York, has placed during the past fifteen years more than 75,000 
regulators in homes and school buildings. Their invention of 
1884 is based on the theory that temperature regulation is the 
controlling of the source of heat by means of a thermostat 
placed on the wall of the room heated. Compressed air is the 
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motive power which operates the valves and dampers of this 
regulator. The water pressure of the school building may be 
used to obtain this clean, dry, power medium. A temperature 
of 70°F. may be maintained thru the school day. The teacher 
is relieved from all attention to the heating and 
all distraction from the work of instruction by 
over-heat and opening and shutting of valves and 
dampers. The ornamental regulators on the 
walls are ever alert checks on the source of heat 
in the basement, stimulating or retarding as the 
condition of the room may demand. 

Among the school buildings equipped by the 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, of New York, 
are those in Johnstown, N. Y., and Bayonne, 
N. J. Owing to the construction of the building 
in Johnstown two separate heating systems are 
used. Each system has a No.6 Gorton side-feed 
boiler, which has a guaranteed capacity of 1,500 
square feet of direct radiating surface. The 
building is heated and ventilated by using both 
direct and indirect radiators and coils. The in- 
direct radiators are used principally for supply- 
ing warm fresh air for ventilation, while the 
direct radiators and coils are used for heating. 
The No. 8 Gorton boiler used in the Bayonne 
building has a capacity of 2,700 square feet of 
direct radiation. The class-rooms are heated by 
sixteen stacks of indirect radiators and are pro- 
vided with separate ventilating flues placed near 
the ceiling and near the floor line. 

The Louisville, Kentucky, school board has 
had an opportunity to test both hot-air furnaces 
and steam-heating apparatus in fourteen school buildings dur- 
ing a term in 1894. In the first group of seven buildings heated 
by hot air, 114 rooms were provided for at a cost for fuel of 
$2,609.50, and for repairs of $2,475.14, making the average 
cost per room $44.50. The group of seven buildings equipped 
with steam-heating apparatus comprised 124rooms. They were 
heated at a cost for fuel 
of $1,684.57, and for re- 
pairs of $354.40, making 
the average cost per room 
$16.44. From this in- 
stance it appears that the 
cost of heating by hot-air 
furnaces has been more 
than double the cost of 
heating by steam. School © 
had to be dismissed in the 
hot-air furnace buildings 
at different times every 
winter since the furnaces 
have been in use on ac- 
count of derangement of 
apparatus and necessary 
repairs. 


Thirty-Two Patentsto One. 
Man. F 


Eight thousand school 
buildings in the United 
States and Canada contain 
all or a partion of the 
thirty-two patents that 
have been granted Isaac 
D. Smead, of Toledo. His 
experience of thirty years 
has led him to the belief 
that there are insurmount- 
able obstacles incident to 
the use of furnaces in 
large buildings. Eighteen 
months ago he abandoned 
the furnace method and 
commenced the manufac- 
ture of hot-water appara- 
tus. The advantages of 
this construction may thus 
be stated: An entire build- 
ing can be warmed froma 
single fire, thus reducing 
the janitor’s work. A 
building with a properly 
made and set hot-water 
apparatus can be warmed and ventilated with half the fuel 
used with furnaces. Without additional attention from janitor 
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or additional expenditure of fuel the building can be kept 
warm thru the night. With the Smead system of retort 
and vertical boiler constrrction it is claimed by its inventor 
that the durability of the heating apparatus is equal to the life 
of the building in which it is placed. The life of furnaces as 
ordinarily set and cared for is from five to ten years. The dan- 
ger from fire is considerably lessened under the retort and boiler 
system. With the present Smead system in a twelve or twenty 
room school building there is but one fire and that in a retort 
built of fire-brick sixteen inch walls. With the Smead stand- 
pipe system the apparatus can be located outside the building 
heated, thereby saving the construction of a basement. Distant 
rooms and cool corners can be heated at small expense with hot 
water lines. A more simple method of ventilation is possible 
with the use of hot water. 


Fans Essential to Ventilation. 


The elements of the Standard apparatus produced by the B. 
F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, are a fan constructed of 
steel plate and containing a fan wheel specially designed for 
the movement of large volumes of air without noise and with 
the least possible expenditure of power ; together with a motor, 
usually a steam engine, for operating the fan, and a specially 
constructed steam heater arranged compactly in sections so as 
to be made up into groups of any desired capacity. The heater 
is usually inclosed in a fireproof steel plate jacket, and so pro- 
vided with steam valves that the heating of the entire building 
may be controlled from this point. This system is a practical 
embodiment of plenum heating and ventilation by mechanical 
means. Many authorities believe that perfect ventilation can 
not be reached without such aid. Robert Briggs has said, “If 
air is wanted in any particuiar place, at any particular time, it 
must be put there, not allowed to go. No other method than 
that of impelling air by direct means with a fan is equally con- 
trollable to suit the demands of those who are ventilated, equally 
efficient for ‘a desired result, or equally independent of acciden- 
tal natural conditions.” 

The Sturtevant fans and apparatus have been installed in a 
large number of school buildings in this country and in England. 
The manufacturers have limited their study to the problems 
arising from school-house construction. Among the more not- 
able buildings thus equipped are the Los Angeles, East Saginaw, 
Mich., Colorado Springs, and Portland, Maine, high schools. 


More Modest Plants. 

The systems outlined may be too expensive for adaptation to 
small buildings. To meet this need the Peck-Williamson Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Company, of Cincinnati, have brought out 
the “Ideal” heater and ventilator. In their double heater, 
No. 244, a simple device makes possible the heating of a room 
above that in which the heater is located. This device consists 
of a conductor pipe connecting the heating chamber with a 
register on the second floor, the main vent pipe being enlarged 
so that this heating flue is wholly within the vent shaft. The 
heated air passes thru this pipe and enters the second story room 
near the floor and in so doing adds to the temperature of the foul 
air shaft and increases the speed of the foul air exhaust from the 
school-room. A deflecting plate in the vent shaft behind the 
second floor register compels the foul air from the first floor to 
take the front half of the vent shaft, thus leaving the other 
half free to carry the foul air out of the second floor room. 

A new principle has been applied to heating in the Uslac 
smokeless furnace recently introduced by the Peck-Williamson 
Company. The gases distilled from the fuel pass thru a bed of 
live coals before escaping into the smoke pipe or chimney. 
This passing thru fire insures perfect combustion. The manu- 
facturers claim that this furnace makes possible smoke abate- 
ment and the use of the cheapest grades of coal with good results. 

The automatic control of steam and hot water radiation is 
everywhere being recognized as a valuable feature in the equip- 
ment of modern school buildings. If sufficient radiation is used 
to insure heating in the coldest weather it will prove to be in 
excess of the requirements for the greater part of the heating 
season, thus necessitating a constant manipulation of the radi- 
ator valves to prevent overheating. The two principal parts of 
the Powers system of temperature regulation are the thermo- 
stat and valve. Air under a pressure of fifteen pounds is used 
to operate the system. This air is pumped into reservoir by a 
suitable air compressor and from there distributed to the ther- 
mostats in the building thru a system of piping ; a tube also 
leading from each thermostat to the radiator valve which is to 
be controlled. 

The Powers Regulator Company has placed these devices in 
the library of the University of Illizois, and in the high school 
buildings of Philadelphia, Hartford, Detroit, Ottumwa, Manches- 
ter, Wausau, and Malden. Progressive architects are every- 
where specifying temperature regulation in school buildings. 
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The present outlook for improvement in all methods of heat- 
ing and ventilation is extremely hopeful. Public opinion is rap- 
idly crystallizing into statute laws, and the next decade will con- 
clusively demonstrate that scientific heating and ventilation are 
no longer to be regarded as a luxury but as a positive necessity, 
and their effect in school work will be more clearly recognized. 


What is Acetelyne ? 


A paper by Dr. Olin F. Tower, of Western Reserve university, 
so fully answers this question that it has been preserved in the 
quarterly bulletin issued by the institution. The writer first 
disposes of popular misconceptions. Acetylene is a gas pos- 
sessing remarkable illuminating power and is generally sup- 
posed to be produced from a dangerous substance, calcium 
carbide, by the action of water. This inadequate view is best 
met by a description of the process. 

In 1889 an American, Mr. T. L. Willson, discovered a method 
of making calcium carbide by reducing lime with carbon in the 
electric furnace. When the oxides of most metals, such as 
iron and copper, are reduced with carbon, the metal itself is the 
chief product, but in the case of the oxide of calcium and anal- 
ogous metals the reaction goes a step farther. The metal cal- 
cium has such strong affinities that it will not remain in the 
metallic state if there is anything else with which it can unite. 
Consequently the calcium instead of remaining in the metallic 
state unites with some of the carbon which is present and cal- 
cium carbide is formed. This consists of one atom of calcium 
to two of carbon. 

The process by which the commercial product is obtained is 
a development of the past few years. A mixture of coke and a 
reasonably pure quality of quick lime in the proper proportions 
are ground to a. ;owder. This mixture is introduced between 
the carbon electrodes of the furnace and the current is turned 
on. Mr. Willson uses a current of about fifty-five volts with 
electrodes of about eight square inch surface, 1500 amperes. 
The heat produced in the process is enormous, being estimated 
at from 3500° to 45000 centigrade. When it is remembered 
that steel melts at 1700°C., a dazzling white heat, some idea of 
the intensity of the heat of these furnaces can be imagined. 
At this temperature probably the lime and carbon are both fused 
and in this state combination between calcium and carbon takes 
place. The furnace is so arranged that the carbide as it forms 
can be removed from below and a fresh supply of the mixture 
of lime and coke be introduced from above so that the process 
is thus continuous. 

Mr. Willson’s plant at Spray, North Carolina, is the one de- 
scribed, as it was the first one at which calcium carbide was 
produced. Several plants, however, are now in existence, the 
principal one in this country being situated at Niagara Falls. 
The immense water power at command there permits the gen- 
eration of the electricity required at comparatively small ex- 
pense, so that calcium carbide can now be Obtained in the mar- 
ket for from 3.5 to 5 cents a pound. With a suitable burner 
acetylene burns completely, emitting an intensely brilliant 
white light. Its spectrum is nearer that of sunlight than is the 
case with any other gas. An eminent painter, of New York, has 
said that “color schemes originated by acetylene light show 
no perceptible error by daylight.” Acetylene on burning unites 
with the oxygen of the air to form carbon dioxide and water. 
Like all combustible gases it can form explosive mixtures with 
oxygen or withair. A mixture of acetylene and oxygen in the 
right proportions is one of the most violent explosives known. 
When mixed with air it explodes on ignition much less violently, 
hardly more so than would illuminating gas under similar con- 
ditions, so that it is not to be specially feared on this account. 
No accident has ever happened from the actual use of acetylene 
as an illuminant. 

One of the chief difficulties to be overcome in the practical 
use of this gas was the construction of a burner adapted to 
its peculiarities. Burners now on the market are so arranged 
that the gas issues in two jets directly against each other, 
which causes the flame to flatten out and thus renders it more 
luminous. Just before the gas issues from these jets air is ad- 
mitted to it thru a series of small holes around the base of the 
jet. This insures complete combustion and prevents a sooty 
flame. Acetylene is admirably adapted to the peculiar needs 
of school buildings as it requires but limited storage room and 
is easily manipulated. For stereopticon displays it is the most 
modern illuminant and may be easily transported from place to 
place. 

Doors That Coil Vertically. 

Flexible doors commend themselves to the wide-awake school 

board by reason of the simplicity of their construction and oper- 


ation. Closures of fifty feet are possible, giving a clear uninter- 
rupted space without posts or mullions. The doors are constructed 
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of solid wood mouldings, connected by a series of concealed inter- 
locking steel hinges which run thru the entire width of the 
doors and are hung on steel rods. There are no overhead hang- 
ers, springs, weights, or cords. The doors are made to coil or 
fold vertically into a hidden pocket. (Flexible Door and Shut- 
ter Company, Worcester, Mass.) 

New Magnifying Lantern. 

A new mediascope for micro-projection is now in use at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, and other institu- 
tions. This projecting lens is specially arranged for the show- 
ing of microscopic slides where a medium power is desired. It 
is equivalent in magnification to about a four-inch micro- 
scopic object*ve, and is intended for showing entire such mi- 
croscopic specimens as a section of the spinal cord, a complete 
insect, or a full section of a plant stem. Its name, mediascope, 
is derived from the fact that it is related to both the projecting 











microscope, which is intended to show a minute portion of an 
= and the magic lantern which is fitted to show an entire 
object. 

It is so arranged that the magnifying power of the lens can 
be increased or decreased by drawing in and out the telescopic 
tube carrying the front combination,E. The closer the rear and 
front combinations are brought together the greater the mag- 
nification and vice versa. The lens is focussed by means of 
the milled head, D. The microscopic slide is held on the stage, 
B, by means of clips, and the amount of light is regulated by 
the revolving diaphragm, C. This lens can be attached to the 
front of any magic lantern. » The lenses have an- aperture of 
one inch, thus admitting a great volume of light and giving an 
exceedingly brilliant image on the screen, making the appa- 
ratus far more satisfactory for low power work than any 
projecting microscope. In fact, when using electric light, ob- 
jects can be shown on the screen with fine effect without dark- 
ening the room. (Williams, Brown & Earle, Philadelphia.) 


Illustrative Uses of Prints. 


The adaptability of photographic prints to school-room pur- 
poses is attractively shown in the work of the Syracuse schools. 
Earl Thompson & Company, of that city, are the publishers of 
a series of 2,500 blue prints, unmounted and of usable size. 
These are being presented to the school boards and institutes of 
the country by Miss Estella M. Bogardus. Her illustrations of 
their uses have been helpful to many teachers. There are few 
branches in school work not covered by the prints. Each sub- 
ject in the catalog has been selected for a purpose. All of 
the subjects that are not of the classical school have been 
chosen for Sunday school work or to illustrate a literary mas- 
terpiece. For Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” the publishers in- 
duced a Syracuse boy to pose for their photographer as the 
“Little Man.” For their “Laughing Brook” they selected a 
“Ruysdale and Dupre” as illustrations of the poem. Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,” Goethe’s “ Faust,” and other works have 
been treated similarly. 
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One characteristic of the Syracuse work is that the children’s 
descriptions are not mere accompaniments of the pictures, but 


the latter illustrate the text. For correlation in geography 
excellent examples are to be found in the work done in the Al- 
bany normal school by children under Prof. White’s supervi- 
sion. ‘They have taken up Egypt, Greece, and France in a very 
interesting way. American history has been treated in a se- 
ries of studies at the Oswego normal school. The teachers of 
the Brooklyn training school use the prints in their drawing 
work. The children under Miss Ruth Warner’s care have pro- 
duced very attractive work in illustrated studies of Millet. 

The Thompson Company publish a series of nine charts on his- 
toric ornament, Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Saracenic, Byzan- 
tine, and Gothic. The charts are made up of the blue prints in 
both sizes, and are mounted on wood pulp with rings for hang- 
ing. This provides an excellent form of school decoration. 


To Point a Pencil. 

Pencil sharpeners are no longer regarded by the progressive 
Recent 
patents show a marked improvement in simplicity and solidity 
of construction. The dustless machine now being placed on 
the market by J. M. Olcott & Company, of New York, is a 
step in advance of their previous designs. This device may be 
placed on wall or table, weighs but five pounds, and resembles 
in appearance a bicycle lamp. Inclosed on all sides by closely 
fitting steel plates, it is practically dustless. The debris is re- 
moved by means of a small drawer at the base. 

With ordinary care the “ Jupiter” pencil-pointing machine, 
manufactured by Favor, Ruhl & Company, of New York, will 
last a lifetime. As the cutting-wheels are made of the best 
quality steel they do not often requiresharpening. The cutting 
wheel is made reversible so that when one side becomes dull 
the other side may be used, after which a new cutting wheel 
can be supplied or the old one sharpened at small expense. 

The double planetary system of pencil pointing saves the cost 
of the machine in the saving of lead. Its manufacturers, the 
A. B. Dick Company, of New York, declares that the double 
planetary motion of the cutters prevents the breaking of the 
points. The public school boards of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Philadelphia have adopted the planetary pencil pointer. In 
the Freeport, Ill., schools both lead and slate pencils are sharp- 
ened in this substantial machine. 


Teaching more than Writing. 

Several new, original, and practical features mark the Univer- 
sity Series of Vertical Writing Books, issued by the University 
Publishing Company, of New York. The small and large books 
form one continuous series. The first large book is an advance 
number and does not repeat the work of the first small book as 
is sometimes done. No word in any copy begins with a capital 
letter unless a capital is required by correct English custom. 
In this way pupils will learn how to use capitals as well as to 
form them. Since children in the primary and lower grammar 
grades spend from one-tenth to one-sixth of their school time 
writing in their copy-books, the author has deemed it wise 
to gelect copies that will afford good drill and at the same time 
teach some important facts. The value of these copies does 
not consist simply in the twenty-four facts presented in each 
book, but in the curiosity, inquiry, and investigation aroused. 


Guarding Against Wear and Injury. 

The use of the Mason Safety Tread is specially applicable to 
school buildings, where the wear upon the stair treads is so con- 
stant. Those familiar with the condition of the school-houses 
in our larger cities know that the stairs in most of them, if of 
iron, are worn to a dangerous polish ; if of wood, marble, or slate, 
they are worn in hollows far below the original surface and 
shelving at the edge. The Mason Safety Tread has been used 
in many places for repairs on such stairs, and architects are 
now placing it in many new school buildings. The great dura- 
bility of the tread is due to the firmness of the steel ribs which 
take the wear. Its quality of safety comes from the lead, 
which is non-slipping, and is protected from rapid wear by the 
steel. For school-houses, the six or eight-inch width, without 
nosing, is generally used. Boston has recently equipped the 
stairways of eight new buildings with this admirable device. 
(American Mason Safety Tread Company, Boston.) 





The renowned house of Novello, Ewer & Co., publish an excel- 
lent collection of action songs, unison songs, duets and trios for 
treble voices. The series is edited by W. G. McNaught, and is 
published in two forms: Voice parts in staff and tonic sol-fa 
notation with pianoforte accompaniment and voice parts only 
in tonic sol-fa notation. Circulars may be had from the New 
York office, 21 E, 17th street. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 
Booksellers Bound by Oaths. 


A contributor to the Echo de Paris has discovered some 
curious facts relating to the early book trade in France. The 
booksellers were not accustomed to “stock” books as is cus- 
tomary to-day, but sold them on commission. Before opening 
shop they were obliged to appear before the university author- 
ities and take the following oath: “ You swear that you will 
faithfully receive, keep, expose for sale, and sell the books en- 
trusted to you. You swear that you will neither suppress nor 
hide them, but will display them at times and in places where 
they are likely to be sold. You swear that, if you are asked to 
quote a price, you willin good faith fix such a‘price as you 
would accept for yourself in case of need. You swear finally 
that the price of the book and the name of the owner shall be 
exhibited in every volume .” 

These books of the fourteenth century were, of course, man- 
—_— and some of the booksellers were licensed victualers 
as well. 

Publishing Activity in Washington. 

Uncle Sam has become in his unpretentious way one of the 
largest printers and book-binders in the world. His new print- 
ing office will cost more than $2,000,000. . Steel columns to the 
number of 370 will enable the floors to sustain a load of 85,- 
000,000 pounds. In a printing office it is the piles of paper and 
bound books which weigh most heavily and not the machinery. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of the government 
to exercise a more paternal care over its people. The govern- 
ment now runs several dailies. One is made up of consular re- 
ports, issued each business day in the year, mainly for the bene- 
fit of manufacturers and jobbers who seek the export trade. 
During the session of Congress the Record is published each day, 
and various statements go out from the treasury department 
almost daily. The scientific bureaus and the agricultural de- 
partment are voluminous publishers. In map making and illus- 
trating the publications of this government excel those of any 
other. Some of the best text-books in international law, in 
finance, in forestry, and in agricultural science are published by 
the United States in Washington. 


Kindergarten Exhibit at Paris. 

The Milton Bradley Company have accepted an invitation 
from the American commissioner of the educational exhibit at 
the Paris exposition to furnish an exhibit of their education 
material and appliances. The invitation was accorded to this 
firm in consideration of their wide reputation, the plant being 
the largest of its kind in the United States. Their display in 
Paris will be the only official representation of kindergarten 
supplies from this side of the water. Being entered in this 
way the exhibit will be more scientific than commercial. It 
will be used to supplement the exhibit made by a few schools 
of the country, illustrating the highest development of our kin- 
dergarten system in the public schools. 

Sample copies of their monthly magazine, Kindergarten Re- 
view, will be widely circulated at the Paris exposition. Ac- 
companying the exhibit there will be sent a special Paris expo- 
sition edition of 10,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “ A Plain 
Talk About the Kindergarten.” 

The kindergarten schools of New York city, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, St Louis, Chicago, and Washington are supplied by the 
Milton Bradley Company, and the schools in many other large 
cities are extensive patrons of the firm. 


Effingham Maynard. 

The president of the publishing house of Maynard, Merrill & 
Company, Mr. Effingham Maynard, died suddenly on November 
19, at Saratoga Springs. Mr. Maynard was born in Oxford, 
Mass., and in early boyhood went to Worcester, where he was 
employed in a book shop. Circumstances made it possible for 
him to enter Dudley academy, where his quick mind and unceas- 
ing industry, caught the attention of Mr. Bates, the master of 
the academy. When the young man was ready to leave school 
life his master secured him a place with Clark, Austin, 
Smith, general publishers in Park Row, New York. Ina few 
years Mr. Maynard obtained an interest in the firm and by the 
successive retirements of Mr. Smith and Mr. Austin, the firm 
title became Clark & Maynard. ; 

This firm, turning more and more into the educational field, 
became the Eastern depository for W. B. Smith & Company, of 
Cincinnati. In 1889 Mr. Clark retired, and the firm name of 
Effingham Maynard & Company was adopted. In 1893 a con- 
solidation was effected with Chas. E. Merrill & Company, and 
of the new house Mr. Maynard became president. He was suc- 
cessful in many of his undertakings as a publisher and citizen 
thruout his long life of seventy years. 
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_ Keeping Track of Events. 

The movement of current history does not outstrip the 
house of Rand, McNally & Company. War is scarcely declared in 
South Africa before their map-makers are engaged in tracing 
lines and blocking out contours from the latest available data. 
Their maps showing the seat of war in South Africa were the 
first to claim the attention of publishers. Schools could use to 
excellent advantage the sheet map of the two wars issued for 
newspaper purposes. One side shows an attractive colored 
map of the Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal and Cape Col- 
ony, with railroads corrected to date and in much detail. The 
other side shows a map of the Philippines and Luzon, indicating 
all the points where our troops are at work. “The business 
man’s pilot” is a terse description of a new Rand-McNally at- 
las. Of the densely populated and commercially important 
states and Canadian provinces, the maps are 21 x 28 inches in 
size. They show county lines, all post-offices, and every minute 
point blessed with a name. 

Electric Time Dials. 

Prin. E. H. Russell, of the State normal school at Worcester, 
Mass., has issued the following note of appreciation: “ After 
some investigation, we decided to employ Messrs. Blodgett 
Brothers & Company, of Boston, to install an electric time ser- 
vice of 22 dials for this school. The work was completed in 
July last, since which time we have had results that leave 
nothing whatever to be desired. Every dial has worked per- 
fectly and the regulator has been accurate. This covers a 
period of six months, during which our janitor has been the 
only person we have had to keep the apparatus in order. I 
ought to mention with appreciation the skill and courtesy dis- 
played by every person representing the above firm whom 
we have to deal with.” 


Petroleum Oil Underfoot. 

For school-room floors deodorized petroleum oil is being used 
as a preventive of rising dust. The success attained with this 
oil on the road-beds of several important railways, and on the 
highways of Southern California has led to its applicatien to 
floors over which a large number of people pass daily. The 
unpleasant odor of crude petroleum is removed by a simple 
process and the oil is applied in a fluid state, preferably on a 
warm day. 

The room may then be swept without unpleasant results, the oil 
having filled the pores of the wood. Such a treatment each 
year will, according to its advocates, solve a problem in school 
management. 


The Deserted School-House. 
By EDWIN RUSSELL DICKINSON. 


Charley, they’ve left the old school-house, 
Where we sat so long ago ; 

And they’ve built one new and stately 
Where the tallest oak-trees grow. 


It’s the pride of all the village, 
With its tower high and grand, 

And its great bell gladly ringing 
Golden music o’er the land. 


But I love the old one better,— 
Swaying in the winter’s strife,— 

For like me it’s old and battered 
By the wintry storms of life. 


And I’m sure you love it, Charley, 
Tho its roof is sinking low, 

For ’twas there we sat and studied, 
More than sixty years ago. 


And I love to go at evening, 

As grows hushed the village noise, 
And sit beside the desk again 

Where we sat when we were boys ; 


The desk on which we carved our names, 
In those idle boyhood hours, 

When life’s sky seemed fair and bright, 
And its pathway, strewn with flowers. 


Some day when the gusts of winter 
Blow around its shrinking form, 

The old school-house so worn and dreary 
Will yield at last unto the storm. 


Some day when the leaves of autumn 
Fall around us thick and fast, 

And the storms of life blow fiercely, 
We shall sink before its blast. 
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Notes of New Books. 


John Selden and his Table Talk, by Robert Waters, is a sym- 
pathetic study of a wise Englishman now almost forgotten. 
Selden was as homely and direct in his spech as Benjamin 
Franklin and a generation wise in its own conceit may well 
heed these kindly voices from the past. Mr. Waters is a 
painstaking editor of a somewhat difficult text ; it covers a 
long period in English history, for Selden lived thru the reigns 
of four kings—if Cromwell, the last of these, be so classed. 
The Table Talk throws light on that whole period of storm and 
stress in England. The supplementary chapters tell of by-gone 
table-talk books, of the career of John Selden, the origin of his 
table-talk and the secret of its popularity, and of the closing 
year of Selden’s life. (Eaton & Mains.) 


A little reading in the professional line will not be amiss for 
the teachers during the holiday season especially if it is a 
book by such a well-known and experienced educator as Sarah 
Louise Arnold. Reading: How to Teach It, is the subject she 
discusses. In these pages she has sought to interpret and dig- 
nify the commonplace routine, to help teachers to appreciate 
the true import of the familiar task of teaching children to 
read. The points she makes are very practical, as one would 
expect from a teacher of such a wide experience. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 








A Course in Argumentative Writing, by Gertrude Buck, 
Ph.D., of Vassar college, is the product of certain beliefs con- 
cerning argumentation, which, tho perhaps not wholly novel, 
have as yet found no recognition in the literature of the sub- 
ject. These relate to the employment of the inductive method 
to augumentation. The student is not asked to accept certain 
logical formule on the authority of the text-book or teacher 
and apply them to his own writing ; but first toquarry out these 
formule from his own writing and then to use them for such 
modification of that writing as may seem necessary. He deals not 
with dead products of other people’s labor, but with the fruits 
of his own first hand observation and thought. From the con- 
viction that the student should formulate his own principles of 
argumentation follows the second article of faith—that the 
subjects set for argument and the material used for analysis 
should not be remote from the student’s interests, but inter- 
woven with his daily experiences. The third canon of the au- 
thor, on which the book is based, is that the logical basis of au- 
gumentation should be ultimately referred to psychology. 
Each argument isreferred not only to its logical, but to its psy- 
chological antecedent, so that the maxims and formule, usu- 
ally regarded by the learner as malign inventions of Aristotle, 
represent to the student the ways in which people really think. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, 80 cents.) 


A book for teachers and parents is entitled Boyhood ; Plea a 
for Continuity in Education, by Ennis Richmond. It discusses 
religion, unselfishness, cleanliness, chivalry, greediness, temper, 
manners, waste, truth, obedience, punishment, and mother-love. 
The discussions are earnest, temperate, and practical. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company.) 


Natural Science. 
By L. F. GRIFFIN. 


Two booklets on Practical Physics and two on Chemistry have 
been prepared by Henry Hills for use in school work. They are 
arranged for first and second year respectively. They consist 
simply of lists of experiments in physics and chemistry and are 
the outcome of many years of experience in teaching these 
branches of science. The experiments are practicable and in- 
teresting and are so graded that they can be performed by 
young students. It is the plan of the author that the question 
should be cut out and pasted at the top of the page in the 
pupil’s note book above the report of the experiment. For this 
reason the printing is on but one side of the leaf. (George 
Philip & Son, 32 Fleet St., London. Price, 6 d. net.) 


Laboratory Exercises, with outlines for the study of chemistry to 
accompany any elementary text, by H. H. Nicholson, professor 
of chemistry in the University of Nebraska, and Samuel Avery, 
professor of chemistry in the University of Idaho. This little 
manual is an excellent handbook for a brief series of laboratory 
exercises in chemistry. The experiments are well selected, and 
the directions sufficiently full to enable the ordinary student to 
do his work mainly by himself. It proceeds wholly upon the 
plan of induction, results being secured from the experiments, 
the student being then led to gather general laws from a com- 
parison of these results. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
Price, 60 cents.) . 
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The Teaching Botanist: A manual of information upon botan- 
ical instruction, by William F. Ganong, Ph. D., professor of 
botany in Smith college. About half of this book is filled with 
discussions upon the proper place and worth of botany in a 
scheme of instruction, and the most important ends to be se- 
cured. The author holds that a clear understanding of the 
arrangement and functions of the essential parts of the plant 
is of the highest value, and he would have this followed by the 
largest possible amount of determination of the relations of 
plants to other forms of life. Making collections, and plant 
identification should hold a distinctly subordinate place. The 
latter part of the book gives a series of laboratory exercises 
beginning with the parts of typical seeds. After their parts 
are learned, their use is determined thru the process of germin- 
ation. Plants are to be studied entire as they grow. Then 
the process of flowering and fruiting is determined from the 
flower and fruit themselves. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $1.10.) 

Mathematics. 


By E. P. TAPLEY. 


A little volume, by a practical teacher, on Inductive Geometry 
merits attention: he not only writes but publishes the book. 
Prof. C. W. Fowler, of the Military Institute at Lyndon, Ky., felt 
as—what teacher has not—that geometry is poorly taught. He 
would get a compass (should it not be compasses ?) ruler and 
paper and set the pupil to doing geometry. His ideas are per- 
fectly just and he is to be commended for urging this mode of 
learning geometry. The directions he gives stamp him as a 
man of the “ New Education.” The book is a self-teacher ; no 
teacher is needed. 


Prof. Wentworth has recently issued a revised edition of his 
Solid Geometry. It is an admirable successor to the new edition 
of the plane geometry. One of Prof. Wentworth’s strong points 
consists in presenting the truths of this abstract subject ina 
sufficiently attractive form to arouse interest rather than indiffer- 
ence or aversion in astudent. Woodcuts are placed by the side 
of the ordinary diagrams for propositions, thus giving a clear idea 
of the figure, and cultivating a correct geometrical imagination. 
The numerical exercises and theorems for original proofs are 
many and well selected. (Ginn & Company, Boston and New 
York.) 


The Complete Arithmetic, by Frank H, Hall, is a volume of 446 
pages ; it has three parts. The first part, 149 pages, is made 
up almost wholly of problems which aim to employ the 
thought power of the pupil; in these simple numbers, common 
fractions, decimal to denominate numbers, measurements, ratio, 
percentage are treated ; a page to each in successive stages, 
passing from simple to difficult operations. Then a review is 
made in which all the seven operations are mingled. 

Part second presents numbers under the general heads of 
addition, subtraction, etc., but algebraic addition, subtraction, 
etc., are introduced as wel] as decimal and denominate, that is, 
addition is treated generally. 

Part third presents denominate numbers, and short methods, 
and miscellaneous preblems. 

This description shows the work to be an original one. Its 
chief merit is found in the careful grading of the examples ; no 
book surpasses this in the painstaking which marks the first 
151 pages. The ideas underlying that part are just and in 
consonance with the best pedagogic thought. The old idea of 
studying addition until its intricacies were wholly mastered, then 
taking up subtraction and so on, has been exploded, and we are 
glad to see the courage with which the author develops the 
better idea of presenting all the seven subjects at once. 

The selection of problems shows the hand of one who under- 
stands youthful minds. The whole make-up of the book fits it 
for school-room purposes, and it cannot fail to be popular. 
(Werner School Book Company.) 


The Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago have re- 
cently issued an attractive little book on Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus by Augustus De Morgan, author of ‘“‘ On the Study 
and Difficulties of Mathematics.” This treatise was originally 
a part of the Library of Universal Knowledge, but it its present 
form it is destined to have a wider circulation among those who 
need its help. A person commencing the study is usually in- 
troduced to new processes, principles, and symbols at the same 
time and in such numbers that the result has been a great con- 
fusion and discouragement. This author undertakes to solve 
some problems by common algebraic methods, thus presenting 
only one new symbol at a time. The main difficulties are dis- 


cussed in connection with very clear practical illustrations, 
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giving a clear perception of the aim and fundamental principles 
of the Calculus and smoothing the way to a more advanced 
study of the subject. (Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


History, Biography, Civics and Sociology. 
By W. E. CHANCELLOR. 

Historic Americans, by Elbridge 8. Brooks, is a good book for 
children, and for their elders also. It is a series of twenty-six 
sketches, beginning with John Winthrop, and ending with U. S. 
Grant, of some of the most interesting Americans who have 
been makers of the Republic. Eachsketchopens with a charac- 
teristic anecdote of the subject, and is followed by a short but 
discriminating review of the more salient features of his life 
and character. The great merit of the work is in its happy 
characterization of its heroes. They are “hit off” as by a 
mimic, and stand out like real flesh and blood. They are photo- 
graphic sketches devoid of the perfunctory details of ordinary 
biographies. The only fault we have to find with the work is 
that of incompleteness. There should be at least fifty such 
sketches, and there are many (men and women) omitted who 
have quite as good a title to be called builders and makers of 
the Republic, as half of those now in the book. Mr. Brooks 
would do well to make a supplementary book, and give in it 
twenty-six more “‘ Builders ot Makers of the Republic.” (Cro- 
well & Company. Small 8vo. 384 pp. $1.50.) 


Primary History of the United States, by Charles Morris, is a 
book of the same excellent quality as characterizes this 
author’s larger school text-book upon the subject. It gives in 
simple narrative the essential features of the record. The 
story of each chapter turns upon the personal aspects of the 
events recounted ; and the constant emphasis upon the heroic 
men and deeds of American history makes this book certain to 
interest youthful readers and to impress upon their minds the 
central facts of our past. The book is unusually well adapted 
for use in those schools where American history is begun in the 
fifth or sixth grade as a reading lesson and basis for composi- 


tion work. Nearly two-thirds of the two-hundred and fifty . 


pages are devoted to colonial times, and in these the author 
shows that his scholarship has not confined him to political af- 
fairs but has led him to a wide knowledge of literature and of 
economic science. The treatment of our national period is 
equally unconventional and successful. The author demon- 
strates in language easily within the mental range of boys 
and girls, the economic, social, and personal forces and traits of 
Americans which have led us to the settlement of this vast ter- 
ritory, now ours. The book is of the kind, now increasing in 
numbers, which show a just appreciation of what the subject 


of history really is and an equally just appreciation of what’ 


school-children need to know and have the power to learn of 
the subject. The publishers, too, have remembered the nature 
of the desired readers of the work, for the type is large and the 
impression clear and black. The new education must make use 
of all such work as this, so well calculated tostimulate thé 
historical imagination. (J. B. Lippincott’ Company, Philadelphia.) 


The Growth of Constitution. by William M. Meigs, is a book 
which meets a need. The subtitle explains the need :—“an 
effort to trace the origin and development of each separate 
clause from its first suggestion in the federal convention of 
1787 to the form finally approved.” The work is authorita- 
tive, and as such demands a place in the library of all students 
of American history, for there is no other publication upon the 
subject, and the subject is one of surpassing importance. The 
author of the treatise has made far more than a compendium 
of facts ; he has written a genuine example of historical litera- 
ture, full of human life and of human interest. He tells the 
story of the five months of the session from May to September 
and of the ideas, passions, compromises of the various men who 
met in Philadelphia in 1787 to draw up the fundamental law of 
the great nation yet to be. The reader who expected to find 
political and legal facts finds these and more, he finds a compe- 
tent and entertaining interpretation of how the facts were 
caused. He sees the constitution grow out of men’s thoughts, 
hopes, desires, into juristic and literary form and body. He 
has the pleasure and the profit of seeing a marvelous political 
machine made and put together. To him the constitution has 
become something like what it must have seemed to be to the 
very makers of it. 

This Growth of Constitution is a great and important work, 
but it does not occupy the entire field into which it enters as 
discoverer. Clearly we need another treatise which shall show 
us the historical origins of some of the great principles framed 
together by the men of 1787 into this constitution which, in- 
carnating the soul of Americanism, has made and preserved the 
United States as a nation. It is not enough to know that one 
and another article of the document was presented in its first 
form by Randolph or Pinckney, re-written by Gouverneur Mor- 
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ris or Madison, and put in its final form by Hamilton or King. 
the world of scholarship will soun be asked by the world of 
politics, to which with every decade the constitution of the 
United States grows increasingly important, to relate the 
earlier forms and the historic sources of representative repub- 
licanism, of the legislative, executive, judicial balance of power, 
of the doctrine of powers reserved to the states. We have had 
several constitutional histories of our nation. We now have 
a history of the making of the constitution. The record will 
be complete with an exposition of constitutional origins. 

It is a question likely to occur to any reader of this admira- 
ble book why there is no list of the members of the convention, 
with memoranda of their states. We hear only of the nota- 
bles. The lesser men, even the least men, of this epoch-making, 
nation-forming body were of sufficient importance to deserve at 
least the credit of Leing named in the membership roll, without 
which this particular book is not complete. At this hour it 
may be impossible to secure sufficiently authentic data to war- 
rant pen portraits of all the members. As the author himself 
says, the personal facts are not likely ever to be known now in 
any great detail; but more can be done to develop the person- 
alities of our political forefathers than is here attempted, 
When we read, “Some few of the members strike me as weak, 
petulant, difficult, striving to keep themselves right with the 
public, while others were most earnest at the work in hand,” we 
would like to know more of the personal facts which the author 
himself evidently does know. (J B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 374 pages, $vo.) 


Colby’s General History is a new book upon old lines, and is 
as good as its predecessors of the first repute. It is peculiar in 
two respects, in omitting the treatment of American history, 
and in giving about one-sixth of its space to one century, the 
nineteenth. These two points are certainly interesting, and 
much can be said in favor of our author’s course, which in gen- 
eral emphasizes Europe in the Christian era rather than the 
ancient world and our own land. 

The author’s definition of history is given in this sentence, 
the first in the book :—“ History isthe record of past events in « 
the life of mankind.” ‘The definition is unsatisfactory, for his- 
tory is both less and more than a record of “past events.” The 
older definition of history as “the record of human progress” 
may not be satisfactory, for history cannot ignore the decline 
and fall of nations ; but it does indicate the purpose of history 
which is to record only those events, institutions, and forces 
which make for or against the welfare of communities of 
men. In point of fact the author understands this, and has 
made a book of history in which the importance of various 
events, institutions,and forces is duly indicated by the varying 
emphasis placed upon them. He has written a truly “general” 
history, not merely a political interpretation or military narra- 
tive. His style is compact and clear, eminently suited to the 
classroom. 

This book is especially adapted for study in those high schools 
and academies where general history is offered as the earliest 
history course, preceding English or French history, civil gov- 
ernment, Greek and Roman history, and American constitu- 
tional history. The language employed and the nature of the 
exposition of the various topics fit the work unusually well for 
boys and girls whose range of historical knowledge includes 
only the United States and whose minds have not yet undergone 
the discipline of two or three years in the ancient or modern 
languages. 

The illustrations are both apt and artistic. (Small 8vo. 
611 pages, American Book Company.) 

Classic Languages. 

The Second Year Latin Book, edited by James B. Greenough, 
Benjamin F. D’Ooge, and M. Grant Daniell, is intended to follow 
any first Latin book, and is adapted to the wants of the pupils 
who have some little knowledge of the inflections and of the 
easiest constructions. It embraces some ninety pages of easy 
Latin, followed by selections from Cmesar’s “Gallic War” 
(about equivalent in amount to the first four books) making 
along with the beginner’s book a sufficient course in Latin 
for two years. It is hoped that thus a somewhat freer and 
wider course may be found for young students than the un- 
varied reading of Cesar’s Commentaries. In order to give a 
slight hint of the poetic literature of the Romans, about ten 
pages of easy poetry have been included. Among the shorter 
in the selections are extracts from Pliny the Younger, Cicero, 
Valerius Maximus and other ancient writers. To these have been 
added three stories from Erasmus, who may almost be regarded 
asaciassic author. Other choice selections are also included. 


There are oral exercises for turning English into Latin in 
the form of question and answer, and some exercises for written 
and oral translation, founded on the miscellaneous matter. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 
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Leadership in the Superintendent. 


Leadership is essential to success in an educational 
office. The teacher must be the leader of his class, the 
principal ought to be recognized as a leader by his teach- 
ers, the influence of the superintendent should be felt in 
the shaping of the educational life of his community. In 
the superintendent’s case, lack of initiative and power of 
direction prove an almost insurmountable barrier to 
achievement. Many a useful lesson may be drawn from 
the careers of such men as Superintendents Hughes, of 
Toronto, Soldan, of St. Louis, Griffith, of Utica, Balliet, of 
Springfield (Mass.), Denfield, of Duluth, Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, Gorton, of Yonkers, Kratz, of Sioux City, 
Evans, of Augusta (Ga.), Phillips, of Birmingham (Ala.), 
and others in towns large and small, whose names stand 
for leadership in educational endeavor. 

The point in mind is well illustrated by the experien- 
ces of two superintendents in communities not far from 
New York city. Both have risen to considerable import- 
ance by breaking away from the tradition of their imme- 
diate predecessors, in that they simply attempted to lead 
the body of teachers over which they were placed, and 
let politics and politicians alone. 

One of them succeeded a superintendent who used to 
go about complaining that the board of education con- 
tinually thwarted his best efforts and he felt obliged (so 
he said) to consult with the political members whenever 
a teacher was to be appointed. When his term of office 
expired it was hinted to him that he would not be re- 
elected and that the board would give his place to some- 
one else. The reason put forward was that “he didn’t 
seem to know whether a thing was best or not.” This 
instance was cited: A prominent local club had discussed 
the desirability of physical training in schools. The 
superintendent called the attention of his board to the 
fact and asked whether it would not be well to introduce 
the subject. He was not prepared to bear testimony to 
the need of the new departure, he was merely looking for 
a clue to the opinions of the board. The kindergarten 
came up and was disposed of in a similar way. 

His successor was not a man of greater intellectual cali- 
ber but he made his principals and teachers his allies ; he 
held meetings and brought up for discussion subjects pre- 
sented in current educational journals. He laid particu- 
lar stress on reports and notes of new departures in 
teaching and school management, and pointed out their 
rationale. His corps of teachers were so made to feel the 
practical meaning and importance of educational founda- 
tion principles that the board of education soon became 
aware of the fact that their superintendent was an ex- 
pert in his chosen vocation and possessed the ability to 
carry his teachers with him, without disturbance, the 
great bugbear of politicians. He has become in a short 
time master of the situation. 

The chief difficulty that confronted the other superin- 
tendent was the removal of the unfit from the teaching 
force, persons who had grown rusty in lifeless routine. 
He knew that the board would oppose the discharge of 
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any teacher with “influence” behind her in politics, so- 
ciety, or church. He also held regular teachers’ meet- 
ings and by winning the majority of his assistants for 
professional improvement, he drew a dividing line between 
the progressive and the non-progressive. The most de- 
voted workers received the first consideration in promo- 
tion and other honorary distinctions. Regular reports 
were submitted to the board, emphasizing every indica- 
tion of progress made in the teaching service. In this 
way the members were unconsciously trained to regard 
merit as the only just basis for reward. The cases of de- 
fective teachers were discussed in executive session, the 
superintendent cautiously suggesting that transfers might 
stimulate the laggards to new endeavor. Thus an inter- 
est was secured in the need of the continual self-improve- 
ment of teachers. When all means to qualify a teacher 
for her work had failed, the superintendent laid the mat- 
ter before the board and recommended dismissal. This 
was done in writing in order to compel the board to take 
official notice of it. Whatever the outcome might be, he 
had done his part and the board was made to assume re- 
sponsibility for the unfit. By this cautious but firm 
method of procedure the superintendent soon established 
his leadership, and the former political atmosphere of the 
school department was changed to an educational one. 


SS 


The efforts for unification in the state direction of 
public instruction in New York will eventually be suc- 
cessful. Governor Roosevelt's special committee has 
reported a plan which contemplates the election by the 
board of regents of a chancellor to be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the board. Under the chancellor there are 
to be four departments, each with a director, including 
a department of public education to have charge of all 
tax-supported schools; a department of higher educa- 
tion embracing colleges, universities, and private schools ; 
a department for libraries, museums and universities, and 
a department for business administration and law. 

A SE 

The next step planned by the advocates of school re- 
form to perfect the organization of the public education 
system of New York city is the abolition of the various 
borough boards. There is to be instituted one central 
body, with local superintendents subject to a general 
superintendent. This change was suggested by Dr. Max- 
well in his recent report which created such stir. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is again the leader of the move- 
ment and an aggressive campaign may be looked for. 
Chicago’s intrepid superintendent would like to see a 
similar movement carried into effect in his own city. 
Centralization of power and responsibility is the order of 
the day, and the new propositions will appeal to many who 
are dissatisfied with the present unsettled state of things. 


SE 


Under “ Educational Outlook” will be found a very 
suggestive sketch of plans for parents’ meetings. Super- 
intendent Eggleston, of North Carolina, sets aside a cer- 
tain time every month for “ parents’ day.” This special 
occasion is arranged as a means of showing the regular 
work to the parents. Superintendents and others who 
have been successful in conducting parents’ meetings are 
requested to communicate with the editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL concerning their plans. 
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Luzon Insurrection Probably Ended. 


The forces of Gens. MacArthur, Wheaton, and Lawton 
have succeeded in scattering the insurgents in the 
island of Luzon, and they now occupy the line of the 
railroad to Dagupan. Several of the members of the 
rebel cabinet have been captured and the insurgent forces 
are widely scattered. Aguinaldo, by some means, man- 
aged to escape. 

Now that the United States seems to have full control, 
what will be done with the islands? Admiral Dewey 
advises that Subig bay be used as a naval station. It 
will be a convenient point from which to watch the moves 
of the great powers in China. Our government has no- 
tified the powers that itexpects them to grant equal trade 
privileges in that great empire. 


Campaigns in South Africa. 


A recent dispatch from Ladysmith, Natal, says that 
the garrison has plenty of both food and ammunition, 
and, tho cannonading by the Boers continues, it causes 
comparatively little inconvenience. Gen. White repulsed 
the Boers in two fierce fights on November 15 and 16. 
The Boer dead, it is said, numbered hundreds, while the 
British loss was comparatively small. 

The arrival of the British relief column at Estcourt 
has completely modified the plans of Gen. Joubert, who 
moved to the south to prevent a junction of the two 
British forces. Lord Methuen’s column for the relief of 
Kimberley, consisting of about 9,000 troops is now mov- 
ing towards that place. The British plan of campaign 
will evidently be of a threefold nature—from Durban 
thru Estcourt on Ladysmith ; from De Aar on Kimberley, 
and from East London in the direction of Queenstown 
and Burghersdorp. 

A force under Gen. Methuen lately came in contact 
with a strongly entrenched army of Boers at Belmont, 
about fifty miles south of Kimberley. The Boers held 
their positions with great stubbornness and splendid 
courage. Their position was shelled by the artillery and 
then the British infantry and cavalry charged, driving 
hem from their positions. The Boers were subsequently 
defeated at the Moddre river. Gen. Methuen was slight- 
ly wounded. 

In Natal the recent operations have not been of a de- 
-cisive character Boers have penetrated, even beyond 
the Mooi river, but are retiring before the relieving force 
sent by Gen. Buller. At Beacon Hill a British force 
under Gen. Hildyard attacked the Boers at night and 
forced them to retreat. The force detailed for the relief 
-of Ladysmith is said to number about 17,000 men. 


British Victory in the Sudan. 


Gen. Kitchener has just reported that his army lately 
met the Khalifa’s force in the Sudan and won an over- 
whelming victory. Most of the dervish army was cap- 
tured and the Khalifa killed. Osman Digna escaped. 
It is believed that hereafter the dervishes will not be able 
to make a serious resistance, and that the Sudan may 
now be declared open. 


The Transvaal Dispute 


John Henry Hammond, an American engineer, fully 
posted concerning the dispute says: “ When the Uitlanders 
went first to the Transvaal the laws were liberal ; as they 
increased in numbers the laws were changed ; that they 
own half the land and pay nine-tenths of the taxes ; 
that the highest court is not allowed to judge of the 
constitutionality of laws passed by the legislature ; that 
judges are removed without trials ; that Uitlanders have 
their property confiscated and are banished without trial ; 
that only Boers can sit on juries ; that policemen can 
break up meetings on their judgments ; that not only is 
:@ residence of fourteen years required to become a citi- 
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zen, but permission in writing of a majority of the Boers 
in the ward ; even then the president may object. 


Death of Vice-President Hobart. 


Vice-President Garret A. Hobart died at his home in 
Paterson, N. J., November 21, after a lingering illness. 
He had served two terms in the New Jersey assembly 
and also as speaker of that body ; as member of the New 
Jersey senate from 1877 to 1882, being president of the 
senate during 1881 and 1882, and as New Jersey member 
of the Republican national committee. 

On account of his success as a party manager, Mr. 
Hobart was given the nomination for vice-president in 
1896. As presiding officer of the senate he won great 
popularity for his ability and genial disposition. It was 
his conviction that a vice-president should not go away 
from the country during his term, else he might have 
obtained relief at the mineral springs of Germany, Aus- 
tria, or France. Hence he bravely stuck to his post until 
obliged to retire. The president and cabinet attended 
the funeral November 25. 


Bubonic Plague in New York. 


The steamer J. W. Taylor, which arrived at New York 
on November 18 from Santos, Brazil, brought two cases 
of the bubonic plague. The health officials of New 
York, however, were on the alert, the infected persons 
were taken to Swinburne island and the remainder of the 
crew to Hoffman island, and the ship was kept from the 
wharf on account of the rats aboard that might spread 
the disease. 

It is curious that the disease should reach New York 
from an obscure South American port, after the health 
officials had been giving their attention ever since the 
outbreak in Bombay three years ago to ships and cargoes 
from India, Egypt, and China. There is no occasion for 
alarm, however, as New York is a clean place, compar- 
atively speaking. The bubonic plague is essentially a 
filth disease, and it could not obtain the hold here that it 
did in the slums of Bombay and Hong Kong. Again, 
for some mysterious cause, Americans and Europeans. 
especially if well fed and nourished, are almost entirely 
exempt from it. 


The Hospital Ship Maine. 


The last installment of the American personnel of the 
hospital ship Maine, which the Association of Women of 
America in London, represented by Lady Randolph 
Churchill, is sending out to South Africa, sailed for 
London recently. These nurses were selected by Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, and several of them have seen service in 
the Spanish-American war. The expenses of the hos- 
pital ship Maine are to be defrayed by the money raised 
by the committee of women of American origin in 
London. 


Guncotton Destroyed the Maine. 


Naval offices in Havana, it is said, have discovered a 
clue to the blowing up of the battleship Maine. After 
the Spaniards left, some cases of guncotton-were found 
that had been sent to the Spanish admiral for mining 
the harbor. Two of these were empty. The investiga- 
tors found that the conspirators had used a Spanish 
launch to place the torpedoes in the harbor. When the 
ship swung around with the tide they were exploded. 


Smokeless Powder Factory. 


The navy department is erecting extensive buildings 
for the manufacture of smokeless powder, a few miles 
back from the Potomac river near Indian Head. When 
the factory is in full operation it is expected that 2,000 
pounds of smokeless powder will be produced daily. The 
different processes will be conducted in different build- 
ings so as to reduce the chance of explosions. Theopen- 
ing of the buildings will mark a distinct departure on the 
part of the government. Heretofore al] the supplies 
of powder have been drawn from private sources. 
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Plans for Parents’ Meetings. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—A bulletin has been recently published 
for the Iowa Society for Child Study by the department of 
public instruction. The work of the past year has been carried 
out along the lines suggested by three recommendations: (1) 
That the society appoint one or more members to prepare an 
outline on how to organize and conduct parents’ meetings; (2) 
that some members be selected to prepare a circular from a 
practical standpoint on the prevalence of defects of sight, hear- 
ing, and other physical defects, with practical tests for discov- 
ering these defects; (3) that the society select a committee to 
prepare a course of reading and study along child study lines, 
suitable for use in city and country teachers’ meetings, reading 
circles, normal classes, and private reading. 

HOW TO CONDUCT PARENTS’ MEETINGS. 

The report of the committee on parents’ meetings is to this 
effect: Experience has shown that afternoon is the best time 
for holding parents’ meetings, beginning at 3 or 4 o’clock, and 
continuing about one hour. Short meetings held three or four 
times a year are preferable to one longer session. Meetings 
should be held in every school building and in one room unless 
attendance be too large, when they can be held simultaneously 
in several rooms. Evening meetings have also proved suc- 
cessful, especially in getting out the fathers. A large central 
room should be secured for the evening meetings and a more 
formal program presented. 

Teachers should extend either oral or written invitations to 
all the parents in the ward or district where the meeting is to 
be held. Invitations need not be duplicated where pupils of 
the same home are in different rooms. Teachers can contrib- 
ute much to the success of the meeting thru a careful sending 
out of the invitations, even in some instances giving a personal 
invitation. The program for the afternoon meeting should be 
somewhat informal. Two topics such as these would make a 
o opening meeting, ‘‘What Should Teachers Expect from 

fothers?” ‘What Should Mothers Expect from Teachers?” 
At least one teacher and one mother should be prepared to 
open the discussion of these topics. No formal organization 
need be made for the conduct of these meetings. The princi- 
pal of the school can easily arrange program, appoint one of 
the mothers or teachers to preside, or preside himself. 
SUITABLE TOPICS. 


The topics should be selected with reference to the greatest 
need in the community, looking to a better understanding of 
school requirements and their reasonableness. These topics 
are mentioned as suggesting the direction which discussions in 
parents’ meetings should take. What should teachers expect 
from parents? What should parents expect from teachers? 
How many children learn to dislike school? The loss from 
regular attendance; effects of street education; excuses, why 
asked forand when valid? Howcan we make the school-rooms 
more attractive? How can the schools be made more helpful 
to the homes? How can the homes be made more helpful to 
the schools? Influence of home reading; evils of smoking 
cigarettes; loss thru defective senses; co-operation in matters 
of discipline; co-operation in decoration of school-rooms; im- 
proved methods of instruction, promotions, moral instruction. 

Many Iowa communities have successfully undertaken these 
methods of co-operation. Mr. O. E. French, of Creston, gives 
to the bulletin these observations as a result of his experience: 

Afternoon meetings, while they will not secure a large attend- 
ance of men, are more favorable for the ladies, and it is they who 
are most interested in the schools. The absence of men, too, 
serves to give greater confidence to teachers, the most of whom 
are women. Then, too, if school visitation is to be a part of the 
plan, the afternoon must be chosen. It is better that the plans 
be outlined and completed by the responsible head of the schools, 
rather than by a committee of teachers or citizens. A well pre- 
pared program of not too great length will serve a far better pur- 
pose than will a round table discussion of general subjects. Ap- 
pointments to places on the program should be made by person- 
ai request rather than by written notice, and a definite accept- 
ance should be secured to avoid failure. A newspaper mention 
of these appointments will not bring out the people; they must 
receive personal invitations. A mother’s heartfelt appeal or her 
expressions of assurance and helpfulness are worth more here 
than the addresses of preachers and lawyers, tho both of these can 
do much to clinch a good thought or to emphasize atruth. The 
superintendent or head of the schools is the proper presiding 
officer at these meetings, and his knowledge of prevailing condi- 
tions and sentiments should enable him to shape discussions in 
the interest of his schools and toward the end sought in establish- 
ing closer relations. 

COURSE OF READING. 

The committee selected to prepare a course of reading and 
study suitable for use in country and city teachers’ meetings 
suggest these topics: The brain—its structure, growth, and 
function; the senses—structure of organs, importance, and 
function, defects, culture; growth of the body—physical defects 
and fatigue; care of the pupils health; muscular and motor 
activity; apperception and attention; symbolism and language; 
their feelings—their nature and culture; the will; the intellect; 
habit and character; children’s instincts and plays; manners 
and morals, 
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Supt. Marble on Vacation Schools. 


PHILADELPHIA.—On the evening of the 21st of this month, 
the first of a series of winter lectures was delivered before the 
Public Education Association by Asst, Supt. A. P. Marble, of 
New York on “Vacation Schools.” He said that these volun- 
tary associations are a help to boards of education because it 
is their province to experiment in various directions, which the 
boards cannot do, and by constructive criticism to introduce 
into public schools what they have demonstrated to be feasible 
and useful. The speaker spoke specially of the kindergarten 
and manual training work. After describing the work of the 
vacation schools and the day schools in New York, Mr. Marble 
suggested that these schools not only benefited a few children, 
but their beneficent influence extends to whole neighborhoods 
and is directly multiplied tenfold. They benefit the public 
schools by showing the stimulating influence of play in edu- 
cation, and by experimental work that cannot be inaugurated 
in a greatschool system. Vacant lots in cities might, by some 
equitable arrangement with the owners, be turned into so 
many little parks where the young children may enjoy the air 
and sunlight. The school-houses, like the churches, might be 
used during the vacation as playgrounds for the children in the 
vicinity. The large investments made in churches should not 
be used on Sunday only. The many free schools and base- 
ments and roof gardens should not stand idle on all but school 


ays. 

The Philadelphia successful vacation schools have been 
carried on longer than they have been in New York, and the 
association is seeking to enlarge their scope. 


New Light on New Methods. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis —Pres. W.H. Elson, of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’Association has completed the general program 
for the next convention to be held here on Dec. 27. By reason 
of the new life resulting from the modern view of the school as 
a social institution, the association has come to have an attend- 
ance of a thousand teachers at its annual meetings. The pro- 
gram of the coming meeting is expected to offer subjects that 
are not only interesting in themselves but at the same time re- 
flect this new thought and aim in school work. Among the 
topics chosen for special consideration are these: Educational 
value of the hand, The social function of the public school, 
Agriculture in the schools, The general influence of art in rela- 
tion to schools and society, What to look for in the study of 
children, The transportation of pupils at public expense. 


Self-Supporting Institute Work. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The teachers of this city will hold an in- 
stitute Dec. 1 and 2 in Carnegie hall. It is confidently expected 
that a thousand teachers will be present. The Pennsylvania 
law provides that teachers who attend institute shall be paid 
for five days at arate not to exceed $2 a day; but Pittsburg 
operates her schools under a special Jaw, and her teachers not 
only receive no pay for attendance, but are obliged to furnish 
the cash necessary to secure their institute instructors, the only 
help they receive being $200 a year paid bythestate. Yet they 
provide for themselves quite liberally, as may be seen by the 
following program for the coming meeting. 

Dr. Edward R. Shaw, dean of the New York university, 
faculty of pedagogy will deliver three lectures on “ The Corre- 
lation of Studies,” with practical illustrations; Editor Geo. P. 
Brown, of School and Home Education, Bloomington, Illinois, 
will give two exercises on ‘‘ How to Teach Grammar to Seventh 
and Eighth Grade Pupils,” and one lecture on ‘‘ The Practical 
in Child Study; ” Dr. John Dewey, of the University of Chi- 
cago, will lecture twice on “ Psychology of Attention,” and also 
on ‘‘ Epochs of Mental Development.” The music will be the 
finest ever provided for the Pittsburg institute. Among the 
soloists will appear Miss Margaret A. Fraser, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, and who will at this institute make her 
debut as a soloist. 


Educational System of Hawaii. 


WASHINGTON.—The active encouragement of education in 
our new possessions is urged, and the present educational sys- 
tem of Hawaii commended, in the annual report of the United 
States commissioner of education for the fiscal year just closed. 
The Hawaiian system is described as eotearsabie for its com- 
pleteness, and it is pointed out that of a total population of 
109,020 in 1896, the school enrollment was 14,522. 

“It is all-important,” the report says, “that in the reorgani- 
zation of the schools in Spanish countries we do not attempt 
too much in the way of introducing the English language. All 
the daily lessons should be given in Spanish, save in the read- 
ing of elementary English. If the other lessons be taught in 
English, it will be just ground for suspicion that the United 
States purposes to enforce the use of the English language in 
these territories. The old schools must be revived, and those 
who have been onymares in them must be invited to take up 
their work > ser Spanish teachers may be assisted by super- 
intendents thoroly acquainted with United States methods. 


The report quotes statistics showing that the total enroll- 
ment in all schools. elementary, secondary, and higher, public 
and private, in the United States in 1898 to be 16,687,643, an 
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increase of almost half a million over 1897. This includes an 
increase of nearly 4,000 in colleges and universities. 


Advance Movements in the Southwest. 

St. Lou1s.—The educational forces of the city are in admir- 
able trim for the winter’s work. The managers of the Society 
of Pedagogy have organized additional sections for the bene- 
fit of the teachers who crowd the sections already formed. At 
a recent session Mr. Schuyler reviewed the pedagogical creeds 
of Professor Barnes and Colonel Parker, doing this in a most 
happy way and drawing his hearers to an animated discussion 
of the new socia}] theory in education. Several instructors 
from without the city, Superintendent Stevens, of Carthage, 
Mo., Miss Milligan, of Webster, Mr. John S. Collins, and Mr. 
Kinkead, of Kirkwood, participated in the work of the society. 

The membership of the society is already very large, tho the 
work has hardly begun. Dr. Arnold Tompkins is to give an 
evening lecture Dec. 15 and on the following day he will appear 
before the Herbart club. Plans have been started to secure 
lectures from Dr. Butler, of Columbia, and Dr. Harper, of 
Chicago. In January, an illustrated lecture is to be given, by Mr. 
Stoddard, a St. Louis artist, on “ Mural decoration,” and in 
February, Mr. Bryan is arranging to give two lectures exhibit- 
ing and demonstrating with apparatus, liquefied air, the Mar- 
coni wireless telegraphy, and cathode electrical action. 

Superintendent Soldan has returned from the East where he 
attended the meeting of the committee of fifteen on the national 
university. He comes back full of enthusiasm and ready to 
use any good thing he has or shall find, but still thinking the 
St. Louis schools the best in their field. 

Superintendent Stevens attended the annual banquet given 
by the Henry Shaw endowment to florists, gardeners, and horti- 
culturists on Nov. 18. He read there a paper on the possi- 
bility and method of beautifying school buildings and grounds 
by cultivation and horticultural taste and knowledge in pupils 
and teachers, incidentally giving an account of a remarkable 
work being done in that direction by certain influences in the 
city of Carthage. 

Teachers are deriving profit and pleasure from the page of 
University Topics published each week by the Glode-Demo- 
crat. A recent issue contained signed correspondence from 
the Universities of Texas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Yale, 
Cornell, Princeton, Harvard, and Wellesley. Information is 
given relating to William L. Prather, whose recent election to 
the presidency of the University of Texas has given general 
satisfaction. Mr. Prather has been one of the leading attorneys 
of Texas for many years. He has served on the board of re- 
gents of his institution and it is predicted that under his direc- 
tion its growth will be rapid and of the most substantial 
nature. 

Reorganization of Porto Rican Schools. 


Ponce, P. R.—The reorganization ot the schools of Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, has been placed in the hands of Mr. Riopel, a 
graduate of Northwestern university, who was remarkably suc- 
cessful at similar work at Honduras. Before his arrival in 
Octeber the twenty-two schools of the city were in great con- 
fusion and the local board was flooded with complaints of in- 
activity and inefficiency. Mr. Riopel found the schools scat- 
tered in the houses of the different teachers. In three days he 
had succeeded in grouping the schools in four divisions, and 
the work of remodeling began at once. 

Each of these buildings had been a home and the in- 
terior of course had to be entirely reconstructed as each school- 
room must contain 450 square feet. On the 16th of the month 
a school of severr rooms was opened, on the 23rd another of 
five on the 24th one of four, and on Nov. 1, the last of the four 
groups, a six room building. Dr. Clark, who has general super- 
vision of the island, has received many letters relative to the 
fine results of these efforts. And the comments locally from 
the Alcalde and the Ponce newspapers strongly commend the 
activity shown since the arrival of the new inspector. To them 
he typifies American methods in school organization. 


Zalmon Richards’ Career. 

WASHINGTON.—Mr. Zalmon Richards was a distinguished 
citizen of the District of Columbia as well as a zealous teacher 
until his death in his eighty-eighth year on Nov. 1. He was 
bern in Cummington, Mass., and was a graduate of Williams 
college. In early life he taught school in his native state and 
at Stillwater, N. Y., where he served as principal of the acade- 
my for ten years. He came to Washington in 1849 and was en- 
gaged as principal of the Columbian college preparatory school 
for three years, and then opened a high school of his own which 
was continued to the outbreak of the civil war. 

Mr. Richards was appointed in 1861 to a clerkship in the 
United States treasury, until the department of education was 
established, when he accepted an excellent position therein. 
His next post was that of district auditor to which he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Cook during the iatter’s term as territorial 
governor. Mr. Richards served this city for one year as 
superintendent of public schools, and when the National Edu- 
cational Association was organized shorly after he was elected 
its first president. Until prevented by advancing age he at- 


tended the annual meetings of the association wherever held. 
For almost seventy years he worked incessantly in the cause 
of education, 
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Chicago Notes. 


A company ot students from Hampton, Va., will give a series 
of free concerts in Chicago churches. The program consists 
of two brief speeches by an Indian and a negro, an illustrated 
address by the institute’s chaplain, and the singing of old-time 
slave songs by the Hampton quartet. The Indian speaker is 
the son of one of the most progressive Sioux chiefs, who will 
tell something of the conditions and needs of his people. One 
of the school’s 900 graduates, Thomas C. Walker, born a slave 
and trained at Hampton to bea teacher and farmer, will tell 
the interesting facts of his own experience. The steriopticon 
will be used to show the institute in its beginning and in its 
present quarters, 


The sixth lecture of the series offered by the University of 
Chicago for teachers was recently given by Prof. George C. 
Howland. His subject was, “The Italian novel.” ‘How to 
Read a Novel” was the subject presented by Miss Maud L. 
Radford last Saturday. 


Maintaining Merit Standards. 


A recent scene in the rooms of the school management com- 
mittee illustrates the feeling existing on the part of the board 
of education toward Supt. Andrews. When it became evident 
that the committee would grant six teachers the certificates of 
elementary school principals without examination, the superin- 
tendent rose to protest in behalf of the maintenance of the 
standard of the schools. Trustee Keating shouted that the 
committee would have no more of his advice. ‘ The superin- 
tendent should speak when he is requested. He is not here to 
protest. Heis not here to command. He is here to obey.” 
This announcement of Supt. Andrews’ prerogatives was sus- 
tained by the committee, who then passed the measure against 
his protest, denying him opportunity to explain. 


Recommendations Displease Board. 


Supt. Andrews takes a middle ground between the present 
plan and that proposed by the Educational commission a year 
ago, over which so much feeling was aroused. He recommends: 
The establishment of four general committees of the board of 
education, instead of the seventeen at present in charge of the 
direction of the schools ; the lengthening of the superintendent’s 
term of office from one to four years; the re-establishment of 
the position of assistant to the superintendent, term of office 
to be fixed at three years; making the superintendent’s recom- 
mendation necessary for election of principals and teachers and 
giving him the initiative in suspending and transferring teach- 
ers. He should have direction over all school officials, principals 
and teachers, schools of all classes and their entire educational 
equipment and apparatus; administer and execute all state 
laws and city ordinances in relation to® schools; gradé all 
teachers in efficiency ; make assignments to positions as vacan- 
cies occur, temporary and revocable by the board. 

The requirements for teachers as recommended agree in the 
main with those demanded by the present rules. They are: 
elementary school certificates—four years experience, one 
year of professional training and study, principal’s certificates 
the equivalent of a course at the normal school, two years ex- 
perience; manual training school certificates—the equivalent 
of a course at the normal school, or four years’ experience, 
graduation from a college where one year of pedagogical study 
has been taken. 

“This report will come before the board of education at its 
next meeting. It is not likely that the board as it is now com- 
posed will take favorable action. A majority of the members 
will not commit themselves until they have had an opportunity 
to hear the arguments of the actively opposed elements. Two 
members denounce vehemently the proposed “one-man power ” 
and two members believe that the superintendent ‘‘ knows more 
about the qualifications of teachers than do business men.” 


Ungraded School-Room Experiment. 


Two ungraded rooms at the Jonathan Burr school are being 
watched closely by Chicago teachers. Supt. Andrews, Prin. 
Morse, and the teachers directly in charge of the rooms are 
united in pronouncing the results full of promise for the future. 
The Burr school is located in a section inhabited by the very 

oor. In one of the two ungraded rooms are placed children 
in their first year of school, who are above the normal entering 
age and presumably capable of work in advance of the first 
grade. All degrees of intelligence are represented and the ob- 
ject of keeping them in the ungraded room is to bring them, by 
special attention, to the point of development they would nat- 
urally have attained had they not been kept out of school thru 
the indifference or necessities of their parents. 

If these pupils, entering the schcol at eight to ten years of 
age, were to receive at once their classification with those en- 
tering at six me they would naturally suffer from this handi- 
cap during all their school experience. Under astrong teacher, 
able to discern and minister to the needs of each pupil, their 
first year frequently puts them into a position to gain one or 
two grades—a matter of serious importance where the years of 
schooling are few, as is generally the case with children of the 
working classes. 

The second ungraded room contains pupils who are from 
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two to five years older than the average of their grade, owing 
to handicaps and defects, either physical or mental. Empha- 
sis is placed on manual training, and it is frequently found that 
pupils are able to work out problems in actual construction 
which they were unable to solve in a purely theoretical way. 
Prin. Morse believes that there bso jo one ungraded room 
to every 1,000 pupils and that not more than twenty pupils 
should be placed in this room. He considers the system as 
ipsa to the abnormally bright as to the specially dull pu- 
pils. 
Improving the Night Schools. 


The night schools are in a flourishing condition. Supt. An- 
drews has received encouraging reports regarding the charac- 
ter of the pupils from many of the principals, and is pleased to 
learn that the grade is much better than in other years. “i 
believe,” he says, “that the elevation of the standard of the 
pupils in the evening schools is due to the broadening of the 
programs of study which the board has decided upon and which 
is still under contemplation. I am informed that many of the 
classes of the high schools have already availed themselves of 
the extension of the course of study and that there are many 
pupils who have joined the elementary schools in evident an- 
ticipation of favorable action of the board in extending the 
course of study in these schools.” 

The superintendent referred to the recent action of the board 
in adding higher arithmetic, algebra, physical geography, and 
geometry to the high school course, when classes are desired 
by fifteen pupils, and the proposition now pending to add 
American history, geography, elementary science, and single- 
entry bookkeeping to the course in the elementary schools when 
requested by classes of twenty-five or more. 


Summer School of Medicine, 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois Medical college is a progressive co- 
educational training school whose summer session has at- 
tracted many teachers. Two classes have availed themselves 
of Chicago's clinical advantages and of the instruction offered 
by the college. Teachers who are able to leave their schools 
during the spring and summer months can take up the course. 
To them this summer school course in medicine comes as an 
exceptional opportunity. 

The aim of the institution is to maintain a standard of ex- 
cellence that will be above criticism. Its membership in the 
Association of American Medical colleges is the best evidence 
that such a standard is being maintained. The success of the 
summer session in medicine has led to the establishment of 
departments of pharmacy and dentistry. To these courses 
women are admitted on an equal footing with men. The work 
in chemistry, physiology, and botany, planned with the needs 
of teachers in mind, is of practical character. 


Prof. George F. James. 


George F. James of Chicago who recently took charge of 
the class of pedagogy in the state normal school at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was born in Illinois in 1867 and prepared for 
college partly at the Illinois normal university and partly 
in the publicschools of Evanston. After three years at North- 
western university he went to Ann Arbor to study philosophy 
and pedagogy, securing his bachelor’s degree in 1886 and his 
master’s degree in 1887, both from the university of Michigan. 

In addition to a year 
and a half of gradu- 
ate work at Ann Arbor. 
Professor James spent 
four years in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, receiving the 
doctorate in philosophy 
from the University of 
Halle in 1894. He en- 
ters upon his work in 
Los Angeles well 
equipped not only thru 
his advanced studies 
but also by practical ex- 
perience in secondary 
and higher education. 
He went from the prin- 
cipalship of the Deca- 
tur, Illinois, high 
school to the Universi- 
ty of Nashville and 
has lectured on the 
history and philosophy 
of education also in 
the New York and Chi- 
cago universities. Aside 
from academic connec- 
tions, Dr. James has 
done other educational work. At Philadelphia he was tor two 
years secretary for university extension, publishing a hand- 

ok on this subject and editing the proceedings of national 
conventions and other volumes for the American society ; in 
Chicago he prepared for the Educational Commission of that 
city the report which has received so much favorable notice 
during the current year. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Teachers’ Claims to be Pressed. 


Queen’s borough teachers have discovered that as a result of 
a recent action by their school board they may have no valid 
claim against the city for salaries during November and Decem. 
ber. The board by passing the proviso “that the auditor of the 
school board be directed to audit the pay rolls in the sums con- 
tained therein, upon the express understanding that such reduc- 
tions will be made by the school board in the future as wil] 
bring the salaries within the appropriation allowed Queens 
borough,” hoped to secure for their teachers the advanced rate 
for the months past, and expected that when the deficiency oc- 
curred the board of estimate would make it good. This the 
board of estimate has refused to do. 

Mayor Van Wyck has pointed out to the Queens school 
board that this proviso, attached to every pay roll and signed 
by the teachers, constitutes an agreement between the city and 
the Queens school authorities that they will not exceed the 
present appropriation. It is a pertinent question to ask 
whether the Queens board had the right to bind the teachers 
in this manner, The latter have in hand contracts calling for 
the increased salaries and they intend to take action to enforce 
their claims. They are in doubt, however, as to whether they 
have a cause of action against the city or against the members 
of the Queens school board. 


Golden Aniversary of Edward Bush. 


The dinner in honor of Edward Bush on October 28 wasa 
happy occasion to the many school men who gathered to testi- 
fy to the work done by the veteran principal. Reminiscences 





were contributed by Mr. Bush’s associates and to these the lat- 
ter responded. : 


‘“‘ Fitty years ago I was appointed at $50 a year as junior moni- 
tor in a certain New York school to teach the young idea, also to 
see that the pec bemange possi fires, and all the premises were as 
well kept as a modern janitor can keep them for fifty times that 
Salary.” 


Supt. Maxwell said in speaking to the toast “The Schools 
of Brooklyn”: 


“Fifty years of service in the training of children! And we 
may all congratulate ourselves and congratulate this city that 
Edward Bush has come thru all these years of toil, of happiness, 
and of sorrow, with his eye still clear, his conscience void of 
offence and with his natural powers unimpaired. I want to say 
hat it was Edward Bush who first got me into the Brooklyn 
schools, 


Tributes were paid by many principals and former pupils to 
the professional career of Mr. Bush. 

The last of the toasts, ‘‘The Muse,” was responded to by 
Prin. Charles W. Lyon, Jr., who read a poem written for the 
occasion, a part of which reads as follows: \ 


‘* Perchance when roaming o’er some rustic way, 
Breathing the fragrance of a summer’s day, 

The rambler sees a bit of broken ground— 
Old-fashioned hardy roses growing round— 

And — nearer he may next decry, 

The crumbling fragments of a house close by— 
The walls have fallen and the roof is gone, 

The roses still, in spite of years, live on 

And ever testify the kindly care 

Of some fond hand that sometime placed them there. 
So the true teacher, when his task is o’er, 

Leaves thé world better than it was before. 
Immortal are the lessons that he gives, 
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Not measured by his years the life he lives. 
Truth, beauty, goodness—these are growths sublime, 
Deep-planted, they endure the test of time. 
~ * * * * * * 


‘‘ Here is a man who stands before our eyes, 

Above the petty foibles we despise, 

To sum it all—the virtues we commend 

We find personified in him, our friend— 

Fit for his work by God’s most noble plan, 

Prepared to lead, by being first—a man. 

A few short words tell just the way we feel :— 
We've tried him and we've found him true as steel.” 


Dr. Hunter Honored. 


The golden jubilee of Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of the 
Normal college, was celebrated on the evening of Nov.16. He 
has completed a half century of educational work, beginning in 
1849 as principal of grammar school No, 35 and remaining 
there until 1870. He then accepted the presidency of the 
Normal college. Thomas Hunter association united with the 
alumnz of the college in honoring Dr. Hunter. 

The guest in response to many pleasant wishes said, “I am 
proud of the generosity and broadness of the American people, 
who did not hesitate to take me by the hand when I landed in 
this city a hen ed with only $10 in my pocket. I simply did 
my duty faithfully as far as I was able. I did all I could for 
the boys committed to my care, as every boy I taught must 
know. I taught the boys to be manly, courageous, truthful, 
and the girls too. My idea was that fear is the most demoral- 
izing of the emotions, and with that idea in view I was instru- 
mental in abolishing corporal punishment in the public 
schools. 

Death of Henry P. O’Neil. 


Henry P. O’Neil, a veteran New York principal, died on 
Nov. 24, after a few days’ absence from his duties as princi- 
pal of the boys’ department of public school, No. 103. Mr. 
O’Neil was a graduate of the old New York city normal school. 
He received his first appointment in 1856 as teacher in public 
school, No. 24. In 1872 he was appointed principal of No. 23, 
and a few years later he was transferred to the Ss 
of a new manual training schoot at Mulberry and Bayard 
streets. Here he served till 1896, when he was appointed 

rincipal of No. 103, which is — onsidered one of the 

est equipped schools in the city. In the organization of the 
aoaul training course in the city schools, Mr. O’Neil was 
one of the first teachers in the system to place the work in his 
school, and he remained an enthusiastic advocate of the prin- 
ciple. 
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Child Study Discussions. 


Dr. James P. Haney declared at a recent meeting of the New 
York Society for Child Study that every child was born with 
the art instinct. ‘The study of art by children does three 
things in particular. {[t strengthens the power of observation, 
cultivates the imagination and provokes the desire for personal 
activity. Dr. Haney was one of several speakers at a confer- 
ence held by the society in conjunction with the associate 
alumnz of the normal college. 

Dr. Edward H. Griggs, recently of Stanford university, out- 
lined the relation of the child to the human race by typical in- 
stances. Dr. Chas. H. Judd, of the New ‘York university, read 
a paper on “ Mental Development and Movement” and “The 
Parent as a Factor in Mental Development” was the subject 
discussed Dr. E. L. Thorndyke, of Teachers college. Associ- 
ate oe. Edgar D. Shimer spoke of the coming winter’s school 
work, 

At the evening session Dr. Thomas Hunter presided. He 
commented on the fact that until recently teachers had known 
little about the child, and referred to the kindergarten as the 
most beneficial invention of the century. 

Dr. Walter L. Hervey discussed in conclusion the bearing of 
child study,on method. 

At the meeting of the Society for the Comparative Study of 
Pedagogy held last Monday, Mr. Will S. Monroe, professor of 
paychology and the history of education in the state normal 
school at Westfield, Mass., summarized the results of child 
study. Taking Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s investigation of the con- 
tents of children’s minds upon entering school, made in Boston, 
nineteen years ago, as the starting point of the child study 
movement in America, he traced its development down to the 
present time and sought to point out some of the results accom- 
urea for education in the more extended study of children. 

hile he emphasized the point that it was yet too soon for any 
final results, yet. he thought it time that some partial report 
be made of the direction the movement was taking. 

Prof. Monroe noted first of all, as a result of the child study 
movement, keener interest in children as such, and also in 
their interests. This knowledge of children and what concerns 
them up to the school age he considered of vital importance to 
primary teachers, if the child is to be helped in adjusting him- 
self to the school community which is so much more. general 
in its social relations than the family. 

A second result noted was that of the causes conditioning 
excessive fatigue among school children. Inno field of investi- 

ation has activity been more pronounced. Exhaustive studies 
in this country and in Europe throw a flood of light on a wide 
range of subjects touching the physical conditions of school life. 
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A third result mentioned was the examination of the subjects 
of study in elementary schools in the light of the interests of 
young and growing children, the numerous investigations on 
such subjects as writing, drawing, reading, spelling, geography, 
history, and nature study. In closing, the speaker maintained 
that it remained for pedagogy to adjust and readjust its aims 
and methods to whatever child study had clearly revealed as 
true. 


Practical School Supervision. 


«The Educational Council of New York city and vicinity dis- 
cussed “ Practical Problems of Supervision,” at its November 
meeting. 

In opéning the discussion Supt. isaac E. Young, of New 
Rochelle, called attention to the great difference, as regards 
duties, between the supervising principal and the city superin- 
tendent. He said that in every case some plan must be de- 
vised for fixing responsibility. There is danger of domination 
on the part of the supervising principal, that may be a source 
of weakness, with the result that the individual teachers lose 
their self-dependence and are weakened thereby. The super- 
intendent should take a careful survey of principals and teach- 
ers, and see that each does his own work. Theésuperintendent 
should not do the work of the principal nor the principal that 
of the teacher. There is more or less danger of over-com- 
mendation, yet the honest word of appreciation must not be 
omitted. Avoid gush, but find what the nervous, embarrassed 
teacher can do well and tell her that she does it so. It often 
happens that the principal or superintendent knows more about 
a teacher than she does herself. She should be placed where 
she belongs whether it is her own choice of grade or not. Try 
to bring out the des¢ in the teacher. 

Supt. W. R. Wright, of Nutley, N.J., took up the question 
from the side of the supervising principal. He said that in the 
small township which he represented there are five schools and 
about 700 pupils. He believes that the course of study should 
be the starting point. The superintendent should arrange 
this and at the beginning of the year give each teacher an 
outline of her work, more exact attention being given to the 
primary and lower grades than to the high school. It is the 
teacher’s work to cover the ground laid out in the course of 
study. Mr. Wright urged the necessity of personal visits to 
the class-room. The superintendent should encourage or cen- 
sure pupils and aid the teacher in every possible way; he must 
know the work of each grade thoroly well. He may spend a 
half or a whole day in the upper grades, or he may follow the 
grades, as third, fourth, fifth, etc., or again he may follow a 
study. Mr. Wright believes that the superintendent should 
very seldom take a class. The teacher has prepared for the 
day’s work and she should be allowed todo it. Suggestions 
and criticisms should be carefully made, but not in public. 
Each teacher in his own schools hands in a monthly report ot 
the work accomplished, in a simple form, in order that the 
superintendent may know just what is being done. 

Supt. Deane, of Bridgeport, Conn., was appointed third 
speaker, but in his absence the discussion was thrown open to 
the house. 

The topic announced for the next ye vem was “ How Can 
We Best Teach Children to Study?” Speakers, Supt. Davey, 
of East Orange; Mr. Walter L. Hervey, of New York; Supt. 
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C. E. Gorton, of Yonkers; and Prin. Grimes, of Mt. Vernon, 

Mr. D. A. Preston, of Brooklyn, said that the principal who 
can secure the co-operation of his teachers is the successful] 
one. It is very much against a principal that his teachers are 
constantly being tranferred to equal or lower positions in other 
schools. Mr. Preston believes that going to a class-room and 
not giving coy pea to the teacher as to how she can im. 
prove her work is very unprofitable. 

Supt. Davey, of East Orange, said that it is of the first neces- 
sity for superintendent and principals to move together as a 
unit. It should be the ambition of superintendent, principals 
and teachers together to have the schools what they ought to 
be. As aresult, the superintendent will seldom fee) like mak- 
ing any radical change without a careful consultation with 
tig eg? where all may talk freely. One method employed 

y Supt. Davey in visiting schools has been the use of a 
duplicating book; on leaving a room he would place on the 
teacher’s desk one sheet on which he had written comments, 
leaving the duplicate with the principal. Asthe school system 
has grown, he pays most attention at the present time to new 
teachers. 

Supt. Robinson, of New Jersey, expressed the conviction that 
the superintendent should reach the teachers thru the princi- 
pals. He emphasized particularly the need of commendation. 

Supt. Young called attention to the value of parents’ meet- 
ings as an aid to the study of the wezknesses of a school. 

Prin. H. E. Harris, of Bayonne, N. J., thought there was 
danger of meddling with class teachers, it is better to manage 
the schools thru the principals. Advice and suggestions should 
be given to teachers with caution and should usually be done 
thru principals. If he wishes to take aclass he sends word 
— and he asks no questions when a teacher is at 
work. 

Supt. Stevens, of Queens, stated that the superintendent acts 
in many capacities: (1) As a citizen in a small place he must be 
among the leading men of the community. (2) He is a director 
of his teachers, sometimes a corrector. (3) He is reporter and 
statistician. The important point is, however, how the super- 
intendent may direct teachers best. He should not interfere 
too much and yet he must not ignore the teachers entirely, 
simply judging their work ky reports. He ought to be in the 
schools all he can, tho he should not stay in one room long 
enough so that pupils think he is responsible for discipline. 

After a suggestion from Supt. Gorton, that each superin- 
tendent bring to the next meeting a report of how he has taught 
pupils to study, the Council was adjourned. 


Progressive Manual Training. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The academic departments of the North- 
east manual training school give courses of study in mathema- 
tics, physics, chemistry, literature, history, civics, and econo- 
mics. The principles of wood and metal working are taught in 
the manual departments, and especial attention is paid the 
hand and eye in the various processes of constructive work. 
Freehand and mechanical drawing, which form the basis of 
this work, are important features of the course. The school 
enters its tenth year with a faculty of seventeen profes- 
sors and instructors and an attendance of 360 students. 
A large number of these students take places in the industrial 
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or commercial world immediately after graduation, but at least 
one-third enter college. 

The second annual series of free public lectures by the faculty 
has been announced. Subjects and speakers are as follows: 
“Color Photography,” by George D. Firmin;: “ Liquid Air,” 
by George F. Stradling; ‘The Brandywine—Its Literary 
Aspects,” by L. Whitaker; ‘“ The Government of a Great City,” 
by Frederic W. Speirs; ‘“ Pompeiian Excavations and Roman 
Domestic Life,” by Charles C. Heyl; “The Building of a 
Ship,” by William H. Odenatt; “Forestry,” by John W. Moyer; 
“ The Sun,” by Lycurgus L. Ford. 


Bi-Partisan School Board. 


SEDALIA, Mo.—Supt. G. W. Buchanan, in summing up local 
conditions, recently said, “‘By common consent the school 
board has for twenty years been composed of three Democrats 
and three Republicans. As a result politics never disturb the 
board. This is one of the neatest, cleanest, and handsomest 
cities of 20,000 people in the country. It has a model high 
school, ideally equipped, in a modern building. Few high 
schools enroll so large a percentage of boys and few graduate 
so large a percentage of the enrollment. With eight full years 
below the high schoo! and an enrollment of 3,200 grade pupils, 
160 were graduated last year from the eighth grade. Of this 
number 145 are now enrolled in the freshman class of the high 
school. The high school rolls contain 400 pupils, thirty-seven 
per cent. of whom are young men, with an increase in the last 
six years of twenty per cent.in the city schools. The high 
school enrollment has increased more than 100 per cent.” 


Guarding Professional Education. 
ALBANY, N. Y.-—-The State University of the State of New 
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board of trustees has just been distributed to friends of the in- 
stitution. The report announces the establishment at San- 
dusky of a.summer laboratory for the purpose of investigations 
of the biological problems of the Great Lakes. Itis located at 
the present site of the state fish hatchery and is supplied with 
abundant aquaria, tables, and boats,and, during the summer, is 
equipped with the necessary apparatus for general work. The 
site was chosen with special reference to its convenience, the 
sheltered waters of the bay, proximity of fish packing establish- 
ments, ready access to islands and open lake and remarkably 
abundant forms of life available. It affords a rare opportunity 
for teachers and students to spend the summer vacation at 
practical biology in a most agreeable and profitable way. 

The catalog of the college of engineering in the same institu- 
tion shows an enrollment of 344 students. The college has an 
exceptional equipment for the many departments embraced in 
the wide field of engineering. 


Educational Progress in Newark. 


The $3,000,000 witich is to be used in erecting new schools 
will not be turned over to the board of education before De- 
cember. It is hardly probable that any of the buildings can 
be made ready for use by next September. 

The contest over the principalship of the Bruce st. school con- 
tinues. The commissioners who favor Mr. Bamburger charged 
Mr. Bissell with securing his certificate on experience rather 
than on examination as the Newark board rules stipulate. 
Mr. Bissell has presented sufficient evidence to make his title 
clear. The records brought to light show that a certificate 
was granted Mr. Bissell on examination. Mr. Bamberger’s 
qualifications include a college diploma and a certificate 
granted on ten years’ teaching experience. 





York is now responsible forthe protection 





of the public from incompetent practition- 
ers of the learned professions. As this 
involves registering for license and for ad- 
mission and graduation from the various 
professional schools of other states and 
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countries, the college department has ua- 
dertaken the preparation of an authorita- 
tive register. This will appear in two ser- 
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ies, including professional education in 
the United States and that in foreign 
countries. The first series now in press 
embraces bulletins on general education, 
theology, law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy and veterinary medicine. 

The New York state library was ap- 
— at the meeting of the American 

ibrary Association held at Atlanta, Ga., 
last May, to prepare the national library 
exhibit for the Paris exposition. Prepara- 
tion for this exhibit is being pushed with 
all possible speed. After the exposition 
the exhibit will be permanently preserved 
in the New York state capitol, as apart of 
the library museum. The educational ex- 
hibit has only little more than one-fourth 
the space occupied by the New York edu- 
cational exhibit at Chicago. The entire 
American library exhibit has only 7x10 
feet and therefore cannot illustrate indi- 
vidual libraries, but must be based on 
types. Libraries will be asked to contri- 
bute material most effective in represent- 
ing the methods, character of work and 
sphere of influence of the class to which 
they severally belong, while the collection 
as a whole will aim to represent the best 
thought of the library profession in the 
United States. 


Association of Chemistry Teachers 


Boston.—The sixth meeting of the New 
England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers was held at the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of technology on Nov. 18. The ad- 
dress of the day was.delivered by Prof. 
Fred L. Bardwell, of the institute on 
“Some Aspects of the Present Methods 
of Teaching Chemistry.” The executive 
committee recommended for election 
James E. Downey,of Holyoke high school, 
Helen M. Lambert, of Lowell high school 
and Frederick W. Howe, of Framingham 
normal school. The officers of the associ- 
ation, Pres. Lyman C. Newell, of Lowell, 
and Sec’y Melville A. Stone, of Water- 
town, have been active in promoting co- 
operation among chemistry teachers. 


‘Evidences of Growth in Ohio. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO.—Ohio state univer- 
sity is moving forward at a healthy pace. 
The twenty-eighth annual report of the 
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of criticism light up his correspondence,’—NEW YORK EVENING Post. 
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season. 





$2.00. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND 
LETTERS. 
‘Leather Stocking” to Poe’s “Raven.” 


New Volume. By Donald G. [itchell. 
With 150 illustrations, 8vo. $2.50. 


A 


‘A book which will not only be welcomed 
by his thousands of old readers, but is likely 
to win more thousands of new readers for 
him.”—New York Maru AND EXPREss. 


BOB; THE STORY OF OUR 
MOCKING BIRD. 

By Sidney Lanier. With 16 full-page 

illustrations in colors. 12mo. $1.50. 

A charming story of the poet’s pet mock- 


ing-bird. The colored illustrationsare novel 
and artistic. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The Birmingham (Eng.) school board is endeavoring to place 
limitations on street trading by children. There are 4,626 chil- 
dren trading in the streets of Birmingham, of whom 1,727 are 
under eleven years of age. The average attendance in the 
elementary schools was only eighty-three. The obvious remedy 
for this evil is to allow no trading except by license. Due re- 
gard might then be had to educational, physical, and moral 
considerations, 


A resolution urged by Sir John Lubbock proposes that in- 
struction in the elementary branches of natural science bearing 
on agriculture be made compulsory in the rural schools of Eng- 
land. He also suggests that such instruction be accompanied 
and illustrated by experiments and practical work on plots of 
ground attached to the schools. Teachers would no longer find 
the country dull if they took up the study of some branch of 
natural history. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass.—The overcrowding of the schools has 
forced the Newton board of aldermen to take up the matter 
of more buildings and additions, as relief measures. 


Mr. Arthur ‘Williston, of the department of science and tech- 
nology, Pratt institute, Brooklyn, will address the Prang nor- 
mal art classes Saturday, December 9, at 10.30 A.M. Mr. 
Williston is especially interested in pu lic school art educa- 
tion, more particularly in the lines of the crafts—or manual 
training, so-called. He will therefore interest art instructors 
as well as teachers of manual training and educators generally. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The five-story estsblishment of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company was csvagletely destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday last. The building was heavily stocked with 
books and periodicals, many of them of great value, and the 
loss is estimated by the publishers at $3,000,000. The manufac- 
turing plant of the firm was a total loss. The crippling of the 
Lippincott company is a calamity to the educational world. 


MELROSE, MAss.—The Melrose educational society has 
made preparations for four open meetings and two round table 
discussions this winter. Mrs Walter Sargent, of Boston, a 
member of the state board of education, has been engaged to 
speak on “A Response to the Picture.” On Dec. 14 the ques- 
tion of “ A Closer Union Between High and Grammar Schools ” 
will be considered. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The statistical information which will 
form a part of the annual report of the state board of educa- 
tion shows that $6,476,983.59 was — for public school pur- 
poses last year. In Essex and Hudson counties alone the 
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amount was but a trifle short of $3,co0,000, or nearly one-half 
that amount for the whole state. The number of children en- 
rolled was 315,055, taught by 6,189 teachers. The men teachers 
received an average monthly salary of $86.21 and the women 
teachers $48,12. 

PuRCELL, I. T.—The Chickasaw Teachers’ Association, or- 
ganized on ’March II, 4 meet in convention here Nov. 30.. 
The officers are: N. T. I 001, of Purcell, priser John W, 
Wilkinson, of Pauls Valley, secretary ; L. M. Logan, of Wynne- 
wood, treasurer ; W. H. Clifton, of Marietta, rst’ vice- -presi- 
dent; J. T. Johnson, of Ardmore, second vice-president. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The ee | institute to be held next week 
will bring together teachers ofall grades, Addresses will be given 
by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs and Mr. William L. Tomlins. 
The departmental plan is to be observed for the first time. 
Among the speakers will be Mr. Aldrich, formeriy superin- 
tendent of the Newton, Mass., schools and Chas. F. Wheelock, 
of the New York State Regents’ office. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The teachers of the state will gather in 
annual convention at Louisville on Dec. 27. In the judgment 
of Pres. J.G.Crabbe, of the Kentucky Educational Association, 
this promises to be the most notable educational gathering in 
the history of the commonwealth. Many of the strongest 
school men and women of Kentucky will have a part in the 
general program. The i sep eer A , high school, child study, 
and _— sections will offer exceptional advantages for special 
wor 

CotumBus, GA.—This community leads the cities of the 
state in its adoption of manual training. The system was in- 
stalled by graduates of Pratt institute and of Tuskegee insti- 
tute, who instructed both white and colored children in cook- 
ing, sewing, and wood-working. Courses in iron and leather 
working will be added in time. It is the intention of Supt. C. 
B. Gibson to make the instruction a preparation for an indus- 
trious life under the conditions governing labor in the South. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, who has 
been president of Radcliffe college ever since its establishment, 
has resigned. She has, however, accepted the position of 
honorary president, which frees her from responsibility but 
does not disturb her relations with the officers and students of 
the college. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The recent establishment of a school 
for colored children has aroused much feelin among the col- 
ored people. One colored citizen has applied to the supreme 
court for a writ of mandamus to compel the board of educa- 
tion to receive his son at a mixed school. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Text-Books 
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NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Maps. One hundred and twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. List of important events. Marginal notes. Tables. 


8vo. Price, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: ChapterI. Physical Gpocpctedetion of the British Isles.—Chapter II. Race Elements of the English Nation.—‘ hapter ITI. 
v. agg YA usion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle for the Charter.—Uhapter VI 


Foreign Rule —Chapter I 
Chapter VII. Dynastic Wars — 


Colonial Expansion—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter 


British Empire. 


Adam's European History - - $3.40 | 
Allen’s Topical Studies in Austidtonss History  .40 | 


Botsford’s History of Greece - oe 


II. The Tudors and the Reformation.— Cha ppte 
Puritan Revolution.—Chapter XI rhe Restoration and the Revolution.— =~ Chanter x Parties and Party Government. Chapter xT 
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he Rise of the Common 


rIX. England of the Tudors —Chapter X._The 





<V. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter x I. 


Po 
tro 


Channing’s Students’ History ruz United States 1.40 
Elson’s Side —_— on American History $0.75 


Hart’s Source k of American History -60 





Hewett’s German Reader 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary. By WATERMAN T. 
HEwETT, Professor of German Language and Literature 
in Cornell University. 1zmo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

It contains a great variety of selections that are graded and class- 
fied by subject. It includes a great number that are required by 


the Regents. The notes are very full, but do not give unnecessary 
information. It gives an excellent preparation for the German 





classics. 
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Picture Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. Wixson, author of “ Nature Study in 
Elementary Schools.” 
Manual I. Grammar Grades, Price, 90 cents. 
Manual Il. Primary Grades, Price, 90 cents. 


The Manuals are designed to aid teachers in imparting to children 
a true appreciation of, and love for, the paintings by the world’s 
great masters, Pictures of famous and beautiful paintings are 
pee becoming wiley used in elementary schools, and it is pre- 


~~ s 


shape a course in picture study which shall carry the pu- 
pil pte the chief schools of painting. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By KATHARINE CoMAN, Ph.B., Professor of Economics in Wellesley 
College, and ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, Associate Professor of History at Wellesley College. Thirty one 


BOSTON. CHICAGO 
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- 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘A.C. McCLURG & CO. NEW PUBLICATIONS 





| THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 


the Future Life.” i2mo. $1.50. (In Press.) 
Theism, based on the aecepted facts o 
THE HONEY-MAKERS 

“Lite and Love.” Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


study of the literature of the world in regard to bees and honey. 


THE REE PEOPLE 


‘A charming, instructive book.”—THr OuTLo 


ReaisTeR, Boston. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD 


teer.” 12m0. $1.25. 


a time. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


history of the Jews for six hundred years. 


| MOMENTS WITH ART 


with ‘* Musica ” $1.00. 


By THOMSON JAY Hupson, LL.D., author of “The Law 
of Psychic Phenomena,” ‘A Scientific Demonstration of 


This is a powerful and eloquent aaenent in favor of Christian 
i Evolution and Psychology. 
By MARGARET W. MORLEY, author of “ A Song of Life,” 


A scientific exposition of the bee’s structure, habits, etc.. and a 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY, author of “ A Song of Life,” 
‘* Life and Love.” Illustrated by the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


OK. 

Pe A book brimming over with joyous,healthy interest.”—THE 
EACON. 

“No child could fail to be interested in it..—THE CHRISTIAN 


By Miss M. IMLAY TAyLor, author of ‘ On the Red 
Staircase,” “An Imperial Lover,” “A Yankee Volun- 


A pogerey dramatic tale of court life in England in King Henry 
VItl’ fascinating story of love, intrigue and superstition. 


JUDEA. From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.C.-70 A.D. 
By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, author of “ France 
in the 19th Century,” “ Spain in the 19th Century,” etc. 


| A highly interesting account of the social, political, and religious 


Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Lovers of Art. Collected 
| and arrenaed by J. E. A D. 16mo, gilt top, deckle edges, uniform 
oments. 





THE DEAR IRISH GIRL 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, author of “The Handsome Bran- 

dons,” ‘‘ She Walks in Beauty,” etc. 12mo. $1.50 

A charming story in which the central figure is a winsome Irish 
maiden of gentle birth. ‘ 4 

Tt has delightful bits of character, quaint pictures of places and 
people, the true Irish atmosphere of sunny innocence and quick 
mirthfulness, the social ease and insouciance, the ready wit which 
is not to be analyzed - all the characteristics we look for are there.” 
—The World (London, Eng.) 


THOSE DALE GIRLS 

By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH, 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 
‘** Wholesome, high-principled and inspiring.”—New York Sun. 
“*A story which any girl might be the better for reading.”—The 


man. 

‘* Many are the delightful stories written of girls who are forced 
to battle with the world, but few are as vigorous and spirited as is 
this narrative.”—The St. Paul Globe. 


TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU 
By MARGUERITE BOUVETT, author of “‘ Sweet William,” 
‘* My Lady,” etc. Illustrated by Helen Maitland Arm- 
strong. 12mo0, $1.25 
Five touching stories of the French Revolution, purporting to be 
the youthful experiences of an aristocratic old French lady told to 
her grandchildren. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. By MAry FISHER, author of ‘‘ A Group of 
French Critics.” 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 


Treats biographically and critically all the noteworthy names in 
our literature. A well-balanced, thoughtful and inspiring work 


ON GENERAL THOMAS’S STAFF 
A new volume of ‘The Young Kentuckians Series.” 
By Byron A. DuNN, author of “ General Nelson’s 
Scout.” Illustrated. r2mo. $1.25. 
Continues the story of ‘‘ General Nelson’s Scout,” and is replete 
with thrilling adventures and interesting sketches of great leaders 
in the civil war. 








A. ©. McCLURG & CO., 


For sale by booksellers generally ; or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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| The Stella Music Box 
$ 





is the ideal music box for the home having a 
Sweetness, Harmony and Volume of tone 
found in no other. It is self-acting and is the 
only music box with smooth steel tune sheets, 
having no pins to bend or break off. 

It is simple and durable and the cost of 
new tunes is trifling. Our catalogue of tunes 
contains all the gems of standard operas, also 
dances, songs, hymns, and the latest popular 
music. 

Write for catalogue and booklet “A Talk 
on Music Bozes.”’ 


JACOT & SON., 29 Union Square, 


Broadway and 17th St.. NEW YORK. 
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The Child-World Series 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
FIVE CENTS EACH 


We have begun the publication of a series of little books 
for Supplementary Reading at § cents acopy. Most of them 
will be on Nature Subjects, but numbers may be expected on 
literature and other subjects. Each contains 32 pages in large 
type, nicely illustrated, and pleasingly written. They enable 
the children to be supplied with the best reading matter at a 
very small cost. 

The numbers as far as planned are as follows: 


No. [—Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin. 

No. 2—The Spring Beauty and the Anemone. 

No. 3—The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4—Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5—The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6—The Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7—Stories About Birds. 

No. 8—Christmas Stories. 

No. 9—Hiawatha and its Author. 

The above are all for second and third grades. Other 
numbers are in preparation. Include this series on your list 
for supplementary reading. 


*,*We are the largest publishers of Books and Aids for 
Teachers. Send for new illustrated descriptive catalog. 


a 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Hew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will seng 
descriptive circulars free on —. or any book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 
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or Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING, PRICE, PUBLISHER. 
Standard English Poems Henry S. Pancoast 749 «©6©. Cloth $1.50 Henry Holt & Co. 
Eleven Orations of Cicero Robert W. Tunstall 585 2 University Pub. Co. 
Selections from Ovid ey N. Anderson 258 “s < jes 
Spanish Pronunciation and Accent eter E. Traut 112 Se American Book Company 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos C. Fontaine 116 Paper -50 William R. Jenkins 
Scientific Sewing A.V.H. Wakeman,Louise 155 Cloth Silver, Burdett & Co. 
W. Heller 
LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

Prue and I George W. Curtis 234 Cloth T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Crawford Mrs. Caskell 291 “2 * os Rs 
The House of Seven Gables Nathaniel Hawthorne 369 $3 és ae - 
Lucile Owen Mendith 360 ds sy - a 
Hiawatha H. W. Longfellow 297 “ ee s 
Old English Idyls ; John Lesslie Hall 108 i Ginn & Co, 
The Able Constantin Ludovic Halevy 166 af T.Y. Crowell & Co. 
File No, 113 Emile Gaborian 551 4s Little, Brown & Co, 
Barrack Room Ballads Rudyard Kipling 253 43 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Historic Mansions and Highways Around 

Boston Samuel Adams Drake 440 +i Little, Brown & Co. 
In Ghostly Japan Lafcadio Hearn 341 Paper “ vs “6 
A Man: His Mark W. C. Morrow 249 Cloth J. B. Lippincott Co, 
The Trend of the Century Seth Low 3t Board T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
History of Education Levi Seeley 343 Cloth Little, Brown & Co, 
Rational Education Elizabeth F. Murdock 32 Board 35 TT. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“ 4s ia) “e 


The Choice of a College 


Charles Franklin Thwing 32 


Opportunities for Self-Culture Jeannette M. Dougherty 37 as .35 “ “ “ 
Character Building Thought Power Ralph Waldo Trine 30 Paper “ “ “ 

From Kingdom to Colony Mary Devereaux 382 i Little, Brown & Co, 
Madam Mary of the Zoo Lily F. Wesselhoeft 248 Cloth “ “3 “6 

Fife and Drum at Louisbourg J Macdonald Oxley 307 “6 b es “ 
Little Soldiers and Sailors Maud Humphrey Board F. A. Stokes Co, 

The Young Puritans in Captivity Mary P. Wells-Smith 323 Cloth Little, Brown & Co. 

A Flower of the Wilderness A. G. Plympton 260 “ “ “ “ 

Max and Maurice William Busch 56 “ “ “ “ 

The Brahmin’s Treasure G.A. Henty 366 & J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Story of Treasure Seekers E. Nesbit 2 “ F. A. StokesCo. 

My Lady Frivol Rosa Nouchette Carey got at J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The Young Master of Hyson Hall Frank R. Stockton 287 “ “ “ “ 
Loyal Rearts and True Ruth Ogden 352 $s 1.30 F. A. Stokes Co. 

Bruno Byrd Spielman Dewey 116 ig Little, Brown & Co. 
An Unknown Patriot Frank Samuel Child 396 As 1.50 Houghlin, Mifflin & Co. 
The Queen of Atlantis Frank Aubrey 391 2 J.B Lippincott Co. 
Dorothy and Her Friends Ellen Olney Kirk 3 1.25 Houghlin, Mifflin & Co. 











SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, MAPS, 


We are the exclusive agents for the 


the only dustless blackboard in the world, 


the benefit of first cost. 


Furniture Apparatus. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


WE HANDLE 


GLOBES, CHARTS, BELLS, and all 
SCHGOL-ROOM FURNISHINGS. 





Gregory Talc 
Blackboards~ 


We deal direct with schools, giving them 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Agents wanted to push the sale of School 





63-71 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EDISON’S 
Slot Phonographs. 


Price, #35.00. 





Headquarters for everything in the talking machine 
line. Musical and other records, new and original, 
(New Process Loud Records), #3.50 per dozen. 


Graphophones from $ 4.50 
Edison’s Gem Phonograph wie 
“ Standard “ 76n0e 
“ — Home | og *. ao 
« Concert Grand “ “ 85.00 


Brass horns and Stands, Cabinets and all talking 
machines supplies. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
for latest lists. Repairs reasonable. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. : 





EMPIRE PHONOGRAPH CO., 


2 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 


AND LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


Re-written for Children by 
ROGER A. SIMONSON and LUCY M, SIMONSON. 


Price List: 
NEW ERA READERS. 


New Era First Reader PRE TS pins 


“ 


New Era Second Reader . 25 

New Era Third Reader os saege 
New Era Fourth Reader . Sa” | alte 
New Era Fifth Reader A oe 
Book One, Home and School Series : ; BP Saga te 
Rip Van Winkle and Legend of pied Hollow Ne apace 
New Era U.S. History : ti OOaas 


THE NEW ERA SYSTEM OF PEN- 
MANSHIP. 


Vertical per ream 75 cents 
Slant. . > ane 


THE NORMAL RELIEF MAPS. 


A set of seven maps, 43 by 62 inches, in oak case, $30.00 








EATON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
203-707 Michigan Avenue, 


* 


CHICAGO. 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS} 
: 
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IN BLUE 


Illustrating Art, History, and Literature, 











2500 SUBJECTS’ in 4x 5S size, at 


ONE CENT EACH. 


Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


EARL THOPIPSON & CO., 


122 Vanderbilt Square, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“KOH-ENOOR” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To more thoroughly introduce the famous ‘‘ KOH-I-NOOR” 

Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared a 

limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 

of the amounts as noted herewith: 

Handsome Box of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber, 40c. 
“ “ rf “ “ “ 55c. 
Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a 

discount of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


iL & C. HARDTMUTH, 
VIENNA AND LONDON 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
NEW YORK. 








SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS | 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. . 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats,and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by wei 
schools that have not ee 
kept pace with the times. Especially adapted to all © 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’r PurcuaseE until you have investigated the 
claims wé make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the évidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postal card. .A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


FJ. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


165 Devonshire, Steeet, Boston, Mass. 








123 West Houston Street, 
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Notes of New Books. 
(Continued from page 619.) 

The Essentials of Latin, by Benjamin W. Mitchell, Ph. D., of 
the Central high school, Philadelphia, is the product of the con- 
viction that the beginner should be give the fullest possible ex- 
planation of the fundamental principles of Latin form and syn- 
tax. The author has embodied in it the results of fifteen years 
of class-room experience. His method is not only to have the 
rules clearly stated but to have them reasoned out, commented 
on, and explained, so that the acquisition of Latin shall not be 
a mere matter of memory and of the mechanical application of 
apparently arbitrary rules. The aim is to bring students as 
early as possible to the accurate and rapid reading of narrative 
Latin, to excite interest by enabling them to use Latin as a 
medium for obtaining information. Therefore the earliest 
sentences are made long, but easy, each containing a statement 
of some fact, usually military. Then anecdotes are given based 
on the language of Cesar, designed to illustrate the principles 
of syntax, and give practice in the vocabulary. The strictly 
analytic treatment of the verb is believed to be less a tax on 
the memory than the time-honored method of committing the 
forms of a single verb of each conjugation, and at the same* 
time it leads to a more thoro mastery of the paradigms. In syn- 
tax the lines of the development of the sentence have been fol- 
lowed. The vocabulary is confined to the words used by Cesar, 
Nepos, and Eutropius. (Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.00.) 


The tragedy of Macbeth by William Shakespeare has been ably 
edited by Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska. 
The object of the author is to aid teachers to secure from their 
pupils first-hand knowledge of the ethic and esthetic meanings 
in this play. It is intended to be a working handbook, not 
merely another reprint of the play. To aid in this, numerous 
very searching questions follow the text. The aim, purpose, 
and method of the author deserve high praise. (Henry Holt & 
Company.) 

It would be hard to find classical English literature in a more 
acceptable shape than in the little volumes of Cassell’s National 
Library. The text is given in large, clear type, and there is a 
critical and biographical introduction in each book. These 
books are excellent pocket companions ; it is surprising how 
much acquaintance with literature may be acquired by utilizing 
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the odd moments. Some of the latest numbers are: Marmion, 
by Sir Walter Scott ; King Henry VIII., by Shakespeare; Na- 
than the Wise, by Lessing ; Hssays—Civil and Moral, by Fran- 
cis Bacon ; Voyages and Travels, by Marco Polo; Heroes and 
Hero Worship, by Thomas Carlyle; and Francis Bacon, by Lord 
Macaulay. (Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. Price, 
10 cents each ; issued weekly ; subscription, $5.00 a year.) 

The main characteristics of Heath’s English Classics are ag 
follows: The texts are accurate and authentic ; the notes and 
introductions are interpretative rather than philological, and 
aim to help the student rather than show the learning of the 
editor ; the illustrations are artistic and educative. One of 
these volumes is George Eliot’s masterpiece Silas Marner, 
The introduction treats of the plot of the novel, the author's 
characteristics, the author’s moral purpose, etc. Numerous li- 
brary references give the student the necessary directions for 
reading up about the author and the story. (D.C. Heath & 
Company. Boston.) 

As it is impossible to read everything worth reading in liter- 
ature, it is a good plan to become acquainted with portions of 
the very best of each author’s works. As aids to this study 
there is nothing better at a low price than the volumes of the 
Riverside Literature Series. No. 134, Extra (2) contains Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Eleven English Authors, with por- 
traits and biographical sketches. These authors are Tennyson, 
Dickens, Keats, Lamb, Wordsworth, Byron, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Addison, Milton, and Bacon. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Boston.) 

Selections from Walter Savage Landor have been made by 
Prof. Newcomer, of the Leland Stanford university. There is a 
brief yet comprehensive introduction which discloses the reason 
why Landor occupies the high place accorded to him by men of 
literary taste. We confess to value this part of the volume ex- 
ceedingly ; it will be a great mistake if the new writers coming 
on the stage fail to know the genius of Landor. (Henry Holt & 
Company.) 

A second volume of Children’s Songs has just been issued, pre- 
pared by Chas. H. Gabrie! ; it contains twenty-two songs. It is 
well printed, in piano size, with an accompaniment and will be 
found very convenient for the primary school. The author has 
marked ability as a musical composer ; there is a natural melody 
at the base of each of these compositions. (Fillmore Bros.) . 











AWARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 
= Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school Sdicers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 

£.C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 





EASTERN OFFICE—109 FirTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE—g0 WaBASH AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. ! 


COMPOSITION “2 RHETORIC 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By Robert Herrick, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
English, and Lindsay Todd Damon, A.B., In- 
structor in English, the University of Chicago. 


OUTLINE: 

Part I. is a study in expression itself ; choice of 
subject; selection of material; titles; development; 
vocabulary and the mechanics of the sentence and 
paragraph. 

Part II. considers the various elements of Usage, 
including chapters on Improprieties and on faults 
and miscellaneous errors. 

ParT III. is devoted to diction, and takes up the 
consideration of the allied subjects of Diffuseness, 
Tautology, Redunancy, etc., illustrated by a variety 
of helpful exercises. 

Part IV. treats of the rhetorical laws of the sen- 
tence and of the paragraph. 

Part V. treats of the structure of the whole com- 
position, the various kinds of composition and of 
literary laws. 

Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and 
Synopsis for Review. Copies will be 
mailed on receipt of the price, $1.00. 


Teachers who desire to examine this book with aview to 
adoption are requested to communicate with the publishers. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Se er a ke ee eee 


Every Day Usage 


OF HOLDEN BOOK COVERS AND 
REPAIRING MATERIAL 


Ts Evidence of their Value and Worth ! 
It COSTS LESS to Use our Book Covers 


than to allow the books to go Unprotected— 


Because We Can Add 50 to 100 per cent. to the life of the text-books 
Besides the cleanliness which results. 


Use the Same Cautions for the Health of the Scholars 


as You Use in your Own Homes ! 














Do not allow books to be transferred from one pupil to another without our Covers, 
thereby making the books clean and neat for the school year. 


P, O. Box 643. SAMPLES FREE. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


| <9 6G AT 660 <a 6 6 <a 9 06 <a 960 <A 06 0 <a 06 6 0 <n 0 66 6 AR 0 4 0 6 <a 6 4 0 0 <a 4 9 8 9 aim 9 9) RHR Be ti 


000 <a 0 00 <em> 0 00 <u> 0 00 <em>. 00 <em> 0000 <> 8608 RE 86 9S A 6 oS IE 2 oO ER 08S ER 0.6 e aD 
Rivceieaiinidseciint-cceabeane SOE 8 ES RE 6 0) REI” 8 OOF —RNERE 8 GD REN 9 6 aR 9 ¢ EE gg ca gy em oO 


> SE NE Be 


The F orum 


America’s Leading Review 


POLITICS 
FINANCE 


EDUCATION 
LITERATURE To read The Forum is to keep 


SOCIOLOGY in touch with the best thought 


ART : 
THEOLOGY of the day; to be without it is 


bal oe to miss the best help to clear 


SCIENCE thinking 
INVENTION 
COMMERCE 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a year Single Copies, 35 cents 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Riverside Art Series 


_ . Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Gives representative pictures of representative artists, with full information, including the stories 
4 the pictures illustrate. 

tis a good preparation or substitute for pogroms TRAVEL. It appeals to TEACHERS OF ART 
eit a text, to TEACHERS OF LITERATURE as supple el reading, and to all others who wish to 
have at hand the most important things in and about art. 





JUST ISSUED: 
No. 1. RAPHAEL 
xviii + 94 pages, 12mo. Paper, 80 cents, net ; Cloth, 40 cents, net. 


CONTENTS AND LIST OF PICTURES. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. On Raphael’s Character as An|IV. Collateral Reading from Literature 
Artist V. Outline Table of the Principal 
II. On Books of Reference Events in Raphael’s Life 
III. Historical Directory ofthe Pictures| VI. Raphael’s Contemporaries 


PICTURES AND INTERPRETATIONS. 


The Madonna of the Chair St. Cecliia 
Abraham and the Three Angels The Transfiguration 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes Parnassus 


Socrates and Alcibiades 
The Flight of Zneas 
St. Michael Slaying thé Dragon 


The Sacrifice at Lystra 

, Heliodorus Driven from the Temple 
‘ The Liberation of Peter 

The Holy Family of Francis I. The Sistine Madonna 

St. Catherine of Alexandria Portrait of Raphael (Frontispiece) 


Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names and Foreign Words. 








Issued in October, Dezember, February, - il. a price for the four numbers: 
paper, ; cloth, $1.50. 


In Preparation: masta. MICHAEL ANGELO, MILLET. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS SOLICITED. 
A descriptive circular with sample pages and illustrations sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St,, Bosten, 11 E,17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 


LAKESIDE SERIES. 


LESSONS IN LITERATURE. SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, Enameled covers, 9 pp., price, 15c. Illustrated. 
price, $1.00. SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. 
SHEPHERD’s VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. Enameled covers, 80 pages. price, - cents. Il- 
86 pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts, lustrated. Containing fifteen essa: 
c THE PrRINcEss. By Alfred Tenny son. 
ARLYLE’s Essay = aoe Enameled covers, 9) rice,15c. Dliustrated 
Enameled covers, rice, 15 cts. Illus- | « PP.» D : 
| Ped entangle a wt oe a F- lg prone and introduction. 
rs, m “ 
Worship.’ “- ee Se See Wave and 5 Sieetrations, aero of the text. 
Bameled covers, price. cen 
SELECTIONS FROM Burns’ s POEMS AND *THE VISION OF sem LAUNFAL 


Sones. In two ts, enameled ve. 
pages > Is cents. Illustrated waetere~: *THE Hoty GRAIL, 
two volumes bound in one, stiff In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 

covers, price, 25 cents *BuRKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
SELECTIONS FROM PL ATO. price, ipcents. with notes and introduction 

The Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates. Illus- ny of the above volumes also furnished in 

trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, % cents. clot at 20 cents each. Also bound in one vol- 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. 

COLN, AND BRYANT. By H.T. Nightingale. Enam. Copies of any of above sent postpaid on receipt 

eled covers, 62 pages price, 15 cts. [llustrated, of price. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasH Ave., CHICcAGo. 


GOOD BOOKS *°2 CHRISTMAS 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD, 


By Emitie Poutsson. Cloth. $2.00. 


By Nora A. Smitu. Paper, 25 cents, 
LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING 
By Emiie Poutsson. Just Out. tag $1.00. STORY-TELLING WI'1H THE 


FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE, SCISSORS, 
By Martua McC. Barnes. Just Out. Boards, By M. Heven Becxwitn. /wst Out. Boards, soc. 


35 cents, 
HALF A HUNDRED STORIES, RAINY DAYS AND SUNNY DAYS, 
By Kate Wuitinc Patcu. jst Out. Paper, asc. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEW YORK: 11 E, 16th St. 


























A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL SERVICE, 








- Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA? 515 Grand Bdg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E, oth St. 


Handsomest low- 
t s riced Hi 

LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. moines 

4Zsop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 

A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 

gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations ; Gulliver's Travels, 
50 illustrations ; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. 

Retail Price, 50 cents. Liberal Di ts to Teach 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Publisher and Manufacturer, 597-513 Cherry St., 














MOTHER GOOSE SONGS 
WITHOUT WORDS oa 


A book of 70 easy compositions for the pianoforte, 
Price: Heavy Paper, $1.25 ; Boards, $1.50. 








FOREWORD. 


While a playful melody finds quick response in 
the child-mind, the notes that symbolize it seem 
altogether arbitrary and areagreat bugbear tothe 
little ones. In teachin = y own and other chil- 
dren piano playing, I have found it a great help 
to gives with a melody some familiar words in the 
same rhythm. No words are so dear tothe child 
as the nursery rhymes. As versions of Mother 
Goose vary, have set down the words tthe rhythm 
of which the music follows exactly. This identity 
of rhythm as well as similarity o spirit will help 
beginners in music, find response in the home 
circle, and be of use in the Kindergarten where 
the words can be repeated aloud while the music 


goes on. 
THE COMPOSER. 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year postpaid. Sin- 
og Copies, to. A monthly publication edited 

Puitrie Hare. The musical news of the 
marid—wovlows, criticisms, and articles by 
eminent musical writers. 16-Pacez SUPPLE- 
MENT OF New Mosic by celebrated composers, 
with each number. Send for premium lists. 
Agents Wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 

Published monthly. Gubscripticn. 25c. a Year. 
‘Two or more eS of copyright music repro- 
duced in each number. Biographical sketches 
and — of composers, with reproductions 
of their compositions, musical news and notes, 
list and review notices of new music. Send 
stamp for sample eopy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO,, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = = BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., . NEW YORK 
J. B. DITSON & CO., ° PHILADELPHIA 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


No. PUBLISHED SHED MONTHLY 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. _ (Campbell. 
6. How to Pla lay Lawn 7. ak Champion 
9. The Athlete’s Guide. How un, Sprint, 

J ump, Walk, and Throw Weights. 
8. Hand 
6 
& 














. Skating. A very practical book. By Champion 
. Fencing. {Geo. D. Philips. 











29. Exercising with Pulley Weights. 1 H. 8. Anee- 
87. All Around Athletics [so 

42. How to Use the Punching Ba 

3 Westin Training Simplified ‘No Apparatus. 
82. H 

84. 

9 





. Wrest: 
, to Train Properly. 


> The’ dues of the Body. 
1, Warman’s Indian lub Exercises. 

95. Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide. 

96. Y. M. C A. Official Handbook for 1899. 
100. Official Bicycle Guide 
101. Official Croquet — 
102. Ground Tumblin, (Walte r Camp. 
108. Official Foot Ball "suide for 1899. Edited b 
104. The Grading = Gymnastic Exercisers. By 


Geo M. Mar 
105. Official Ihoannt Ball Guide for 1899-1990. 
106 Basket Ball for Women. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 6u2\2%, Oox yun 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


just issued No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
ks was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books mo Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supp lement- 
ary Reading, jlackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 
100 pages. Itis = to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 











OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socents a year ; Giubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. KELLoGe & Co., 61 E. oth St. N.Y. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by* °, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,; 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH-STREET, NEW YorK. 
267-269 WasasH Ave., CHICAGo. 








Tus Scnoot Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Cnet: 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a‘ year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board nium- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on tution: The value of Tus 


Scoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Cuemenes as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 


School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


Moatgomery will build two schools. 
Write Golucke & Stewart, archs., Atlanta. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock will erect school on Pulaski 
Heights. Write Chas. L. Thompson, 


~~ 
arren.—The public school building 
was destroyed by fire. 


For the 
| Baby 


: The fifty-cent size is just : 
right for the baby. A little 
t of it in the bottle three or : 
4 four times a day will supply 
1 precisely the fat all thin ba- 
$ bies need. If your baby does 
] not gain in weight as fast as 
= you would like, try $ 


i Scott’s Emulsion 


{ The result will please you. If 
; the baby nurses, the mother 
should take the emulsion. 
: It makes the baby’s food 
richer and more abundant; 
only buy the dollar size—it’s ' 
more economical. 
Both mother and child will feel at | 
£ once its strengthening, upbuilding 
| and fat-producing properties. 
[scone Ht 8s vom 











aa porn 
ass 


as 


vrs aes. ans 


as. 





ans aaa 











ARIZONA. 


Phoenix.—Manual training building will 
be erected for Phoenix Indian School. 
Write W. A. Jones, com. of Indian affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sacaton will build school at Pima 
agency. Write W. A. Jones, com. Indian 
affairs, Washington, D. C. 


CANADA. 
Birchton, Ont.—School will be erected 
in district No. 30, Eaton twp. Write A. 
F. Swan, sec’y-treas. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles will erect school buildings. 
Write’ C. H. Hanse, cik. building com- 
mittee, board of education. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford.—Arch. W. C. Brocklesby will 
build addition to Trinity college. Cost 
$40,000.—Will build school. Cost $30,000. 


GEORGIA. 


Jackson will build school. 
Toccoa will build school. 
ILLINOIS. 

Sheldon will build school. 

Litchfield will build school. 

Urbana.— University of Illinois will add 
to buildings. Write Valentine Jobst, arch. 

Chicago.—The St. Gabriel’s R. C. con 
gregation will build school house. 

Dixon will build school. 

Sparta will build school. Write Isaac 
A. Smith, arch. 

Joliet will build high school. Write F. 
S. Allen, arch. 

Belvidere.—Bradley & Carpenter, archs., 
have plans for school in North Side, Bel- 
videre. Cost $18,000. 

Ottawa.—Kisson White, arch., will build 
academy. Cost $45,000. 

INDIANA. 

Crawfordsville will build school. 
Wm. Boes. 

Mellott will build school. Write W. T. 
Mellott, trustee. 

Daleville will remodel school. Address 
L. C. Howard, Muncie, Ind. 

Marion Normal college will erect build- 
ing. Write Burt. L. French, arch. 

Linton.—School will be built in Shields 
district. Write trustee Haseman. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Miami will build school. 

IOWA. 

Lansing.--School will be erected in the 
independent Dahl district, Paint Creek 
township. Write Chas. Dahl, secretary, 
school board. 

Washington will build two school-houses. 
Write Weary & Hahn, architects, Free- 
port, Ill. 

Franklin will build school. Write H. 
A. Thompson. 

Cedar Falls normal school will erect two 
buildings. Cost $125,000. Write Henry 
Liebbe, state arch., Des Moines. 

Ames.—State Agricultural college will 
erect engineering building. Cost $200,000. 
Write Henry Liebbe, state architect, Des 
Moines. 

Bonair will build school. 

Council Bluffs will build high school. 
Write Cox & Schoentgen, archs., Baldwin 


block. 
KANSAS. 

Eureca will build school. Address R. J. 
Nixon, director. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville will build school-house. Cost 

$9,000. Write Chas. D. Meyer, arch. 
LOUISIANA. 

Jeanerette will build school. Write D. 
Anderson Dickey, arch., 606 Commercial 
place, New Orleans. 

Hownia will build school. Write G. W. 
Kelleriogham, arch. 

MARYLAND. 

Centerville will build high school. Write 

Geo. W. Archer, Baltimore. 


Write 


e 


Whole 
Truth! 


There's nothing 
so bad fora cough 
as coughing. 

There's nothing 
so good for a 
cough as Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral. 


The 25 cent size is just right 
for an ordinary, everyday cold. 
The 50 cent size is better for the 
cough of bronchitis, croup, grip, 
and hoarseness. The dollar size 
is the best for chronic coughs, 
as in consumption, chronic bron- 
chitis, asthma, etc. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fitchburg will build training and prac- 
tice school for State of Massachusetts. 
Write Joel D. Miller, chairman, Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Dorchester will build grammar school. 
Cost $100,000. Write Cabot, Everett & 
Mead, archs., 62 Devonshire street, Bos- 


ton. 
Lowell will build high school. Cost 
$30,000. Write H. P. Graves, arch. 
Lawrence will build school. Cost $35,- 
ooo W. P. Regan, arch., Essex street. 


MICHIGAN. 

Wyandotte.—The Polish R. C. Society 
will build school. Kastler & Hunter, 
archs., Detroit. 

Lansing has plans for building for 
Michigan Agricultural college. Cost $100,- 
000. Write Pratte & Koeppe, archs., 
Crapo building, Bay City. 


(Continued on page 638.) - 
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Notes of New Books. 
(Continued on page 632.) 


It is hard to invest a dime in good literature more profitably 
than in the purchase of one of the volumes of Cassell’s National 
Library, edited by Prof Henry Morley. The text is given in 
good large type and the introductions helpful and scholarly. 
Some of the recent numbers are Shakespeare’s Macbeth ; Macau- 
lay’s essay on Francis Bacon ; Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man ; 
Sir Thomas Brown’s Religio Medici, and Charles Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol and the Chimes. (Cassell & Company, Limited, 
New York. Issued weekly ; subscription price, $5.00 a year.} 


The popularity of Scott bids fair to endure for many years 
to come, for each generation of romantic youths finds the same 
pleasure in his charming tales in verse as the preceding one. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel is one that appeals especially to 
the youthful imagination. There have been many editions of 
this poem, but we doubt if there was ever a more attractive 
one than that edited for the Riverside Literature Series, by Dr. 
William J. Rolfe. The notes are copious and the product of the 
best scholarship, while the map and illustrations render it ex- 
pam ag attractive. (Houghton. Mifflin & Company, Boston. 

cents. 


We have been-much interested in a volume entitled Graphic 
Shorthand. It is an adaptation of the system invented in 1817 
by Gabelsberger of Munich. The author, Mr. C. R. Lippman, 
has shown how to turn ordinary script into this kind of short- 
hand. It has found great favor in Europe, being used in seven 
different languages in Austria; it is used in forty parliaments 
for purposes of official record. The system is founded on che 
ordinary script reduced to its simplest elements. The book is 
handsomely printed, and being the work of a practical teacher, 
(director of the Shorthand Institute, Philadelphia) will enable 
the student at home to acquire the method. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


The Elementary Arithmetic, by Frank H. Hall, contains 240 
pages. The book is made up of problems in which the (1) unit- 
ing,(2) separating,(3) uniting groups,(4) separating into groups, 
(5) into parts is carried forward in a careful, systematic method. 
First these processes appear in the very simplest form, then 
slight increase is required in the power of thought demanded. 
Only after many problems are solved, does the pupil find the 
words “sum,” “difference,” etc., used ; thus he is not confused 
with the appearance of terms unknown to him. 

It would require a long article to point out the many excel- 
lent features in this book. The fundamental processes are ap- 
plied at once to all the units likely to be known to the pupil— 
to apples, cents, trees, halves, fourths, inches, feet, dollars, etc. 
It is essentially a mental arithmetic, but the pupil will use a 
pencil in many of the problems. This then is more than an 
arithmetic, it is a book to acquaint the pupil with mathematics, 
and to train his thought by a consideration of the problems 
presenting them. (Werner School Book Company.) 


A very practical book has just been issued to promote self- 
study in mathematics. The author is well known from ‘his 
earnest efforts in the direction of self-study for many years; 
Mr. Seymour Eaton deserves and is receiving the thanks of 
thousands of young men and women for encouraging and as- 
sisting them in various ways to greater possessions of knowl- 
edge. This volume presents five subjects : Mechanics’ bids and 
Estimates ; Mensuration; Geometrical Drawing; Algebra; 
Geometry. It is intended for young men and others who want 
the knowledge it contains and who must obtain it by study at 
home. There is nothing in it but can be mastered by diligent 
ror ie a year’s time. (Doubleday & McClure Company. 


To meet the needs for new music forschools School Singer No. 2 
seems well calculated; it has been prepared by J. H. and Fred 
A. Fillmore, two names indissolubly connected with our school 
music. There is, to begin with, a brief course in music that we 
think one of the best we have ever seen put in so small a com- 
pass ; this is followed by numerous bright and taking songs on 
— that have an interest for our young people. (Fillmore 

ros. 

‘Never quit certainty tor hope.” Never take a medicine ot 


doubtful value instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which is sure to do 
you good. ~ 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 wd year, is a journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have a 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tus 
Tracuers’ Instrrcte, monthly, $1 a year; Tue Scuoet, monthly, $1 a year; 
Epucationa, Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi- 
monthiy, 50cents a year; ANIMALS, Seraph gt rhe year and Tux Pracricat TeacHer, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. Also ks and Aids for teachers, Descriptive cireular 
and free, E, L. KELLOGG & CO, 6: E, Ninth Street, New York. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


The most suitable holiday gift, especially for young 
p2ople, is a subscription to 


THE GREAT 
ROUND WORLD 


It is a forty page, pocket size, weekly news-maga- 
zixe which gives, in a bright, crisp, readable style, the 
story of current events all over the world. It is read 
aid warmly endorsed by the best people all over the 
cvuntry. Itis used in many of our leading schools as 
a supplementary reading and should interest every 
progressive teacher. 

When presented as a holiday or anniversary gift we 
send a handsome certificate, illuminated in gold, and 
giving the name of the donor. 

Only $1 50 for a full year of fifty-two weeks, but after 
January ist the price will be advanced to $2.00. 

Sample copy for a two-cent stamp, if THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL is mentioned. 


Fe 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To every new subscriber who sends $1.50 for a fifty- 
two weeks’ subscription we will send, as a gift from 
Tue Great Rounp Woaxp, an Atlas ef Two Wars, 
containing eighteen pages. There are fifteen full-page 
maps and a full description of the Philippines and the 
South African Republic. To secure this it will be 
necessary to mention Tue Scoot JcuRNAL when 
sending your subscription. 


SP lal 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ree probably fitted out more educa- 

tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the controi 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools, and Supplies 
FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 




















—— CHANDLER & BARBER, 
, 15 & 17 Eliot St., - - - - Boston, lass. 
Es ER. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
Rubber Erasers, Rulers, etc., etc. 


Manufactured Specially for Schools. 

















A First=Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexh ible mine of and 
information for young and o]d. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects. 

lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
lorceps, etc. . 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
: Rochester, N.Y.. ‘ 
Magnifies 190 diameters (32.400 times). = NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscope 
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Look 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


take the lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 
the past two months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 
Black Diamond Slating. Write for catalogue and price-list. 
Prices will astonish you. Beware of imitations under our trade- 
marks. Address at once to the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 
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New Books for Supplementary Reading. 
SOME RECENT ISSUES IN 


APPLETONS’ HOME- 
READING BOOKS «e 


THE HOME-READING BooKS cover the 
entire field of school study, and supple- 
ment every kind and grade of class-room 
work. Atthesame time they furnish a great 
variety of recreative reading for the home, 
stimulating a desire in the young pupil fer 
further knowledge and research, and culti- 
vating a taste for good literature that will 
be of permanent benefit. 


Our Navy in Time of War. Matthews. $.75 


Insect World. Weed. - - - - - .60 
About the Weather. Harrington.- - .65 
Story of the Fishes. Baskett.- - - .75 
Harold’s Quests. Troeger.- - - - .50 
Family of the Sun. Holden. - - - .50 
Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. Austin.- - - .75 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


“1000 for BOYS 


Send ten cents for three 
months trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


@ practical magazine for boys. 
Departments: Short Stories, Suc- 
cessful Boys, What Boys are do- 
ing, Taiks on Business — (Insur- 
ance, Savings Banks, Book Keep- 
a ae) Boys a 
, Boy in the office, store, fac- 
Wa, C, SERREUR, SEnK tory, home, church and school, 
Games and Sport, The Boys’ Library, The Boy Journalist, Print- 
er, Collector,—(Stamps, coins, curios, etc.,) Photographer, Me- 
chanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Boys and Animals, Prizes 
and Puzzles. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring. 
$1000 in Cash Prizes and a choice from 300 elegant prem- 
iums given for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself 
You need but show it. The best paper ever issued for boys. 
References in every city. $1.00 a year. Trial 3 mos. sub. for 10c. 
SPRAGUE PUB'G CO. 112 Maj; Bidg. Detroit, Mich. / 




























CHOOGL 
FURNISHING 
F'65 5t Ave, NY. CO. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 

teachers, supervisors, princi- 


Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 


colleges. Open to both sexes. 
College colleges, | Open to both, sexes. 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


STEREOPTICONS 


AND 30,000 LANTERN SLIDES 


Every School with a Stereopticon 
should have our New Adjustable MicroProjection 
Lens for showing full size mounted specimens on 
the screen Invaluable for lecture use. Write for 
full description. Alse list of Educational slides. 

a Ban ene Rog tee & EARLE, 
‘f'rs of Projec atus 8 
Dept. L. . 918 Chestant St.. Philadeiphia. 


ZINC AND LEAD. 
INVEST NOW. 


Persons desiring to make safe investment in the 
zinc and lead mines of Missouri will receive a 
favorable proposition that will net small invest- 
ors large monthly profits on their investment by 
addressing for circulars and references, 


WALTER SAYLER, 
171 LaSalle Street, - = Chicago, 111, 
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“Every Cloud Has 
a Silver Lining.” 


The clouds of bad blood enveloping 
humanity have a silver lining in the shape 
of aspecifictoremove them. Itis Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medicine, 
which drives out all impurities from the 
blood, of either sex or " any age. 









BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Act like magic—strengthening the Mus- 
cular System, restoring the ny ey Com- 
pen bringing back the keen edge of 


ppetite, and arousing with the Roscbad 
ot dealth the whole physi al energy of 


the humanframe. One of the best guar- 
antees to the Nervous and Debilitated is 
that Beecham’s Pills have the Largest 
Sale of any Patent Medicinein the World, 
and this has been achieved without the 
publication of testimonials. 


10 cts. and 25 cts., at all drug stores 
FRENCH, GERMAE 


[A N G AGE SPANISH ITALIAF 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 








the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. AD 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fos 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
UONIVERS!TY 
SCHOOL BELLS "ser: 
BELLS. 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 











Story of 
Christmas Eve. 


Place an early order for the handsome 
Christmas number of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. ‘‘Book of Trains.” 
It will interest you, will please the chil- 
dren. Replete with the best thoughts of 
Christmas-tide in poetry and prose from 
well-known authors ; also a charming 
short story of Christmas eve—‘‘ The 
Third Vice-President’s Special.” The 
book is beautifully illustrated with half 
tones from original wash drawings, the 
subjects being especially selected from the 
various texts. Ready for distribution 
Dec. 15th. Sent on receipt of four cents 


in postage. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G, P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 











Harbor Beach will build school. Write 
J. Erb, arch., Port Huron, Mich. 

Onaway will build school house. Write 
Haug & Scheurman, Saginaw. 

Negaunee will build school. Write 
Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, archs., Mar- 


quette. 
Agricultural College —A Woman's build- 


| ing will be added to college. Cost $73,000. 


Write A. W. Mohuke, Grand Forks. 


MINNESOTA. 
Faribault will build addition to Bethle- 
hem academy. Write Olof Hanson, arch. 
Rochester will enlarge high school. 
Morris.—Building will be erected for 
Morris Indian school. Write Wm. H. 
Johnson, superintendent. 


MISSOURI. 


Butler will build school. 
Ava will buildschool. Write J. N. Heck- 
enlively, Springfield. 


St. Joseph wili erect school. Write 
board of education. 
NEBRASKA. 
Minden will build high school. Write 


Knutsen & Isdell, archs., Kearney. 

Omaha wili build school for deaf and 
dumb. Write Henry Voss., arch., Ware 
block. 

North Platte will build school. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Raton will build school. Write W. M. 


Oliver. 
NEW YORK. 


Buffalo.—St. Mary Magdalen’s church 
will build parochial school. Address Carl 
Schmidt, arch., D. E. Morgan building; 
will build school; cost $60,000. Write 
senwein & Johnson. 

Rochester will build addition to public 
school No. 33. Write Chas. M. Beattie, 
clerk, executive board.-—Will build school: 
Write Esenwein & Johnson, archs, 771 
Ellicott square, : 

Syracuse will build addition to Madison 
school. Write P. D. Cooney, clerk. 

College Point (L. I.) Asch. F, J. Berien- 
bach, 262 Graham avenue, Brooklyn, will 


build addition to school of the St. Fidelis | 


R. C. church. 

Middletown.—Archs, Lynch & Coombs. 
1133. Broadway, N.Y. city will build pa- 
rocnial school for St. Joseph’s parish. 
Cost $20,000. 

Brooklyn.—Arch Hugo Smith 836 Broad- 
way will build school for Adam Mann, 156 
Cornelia street. Cost $7,000. 

New York city will build extension to 
Horace Mann school on 12tst street and 
Broadway. Cost $300,000. Write E. A. 
Josselyn and Howells & Stokes, archs., 
100 William street—Will build annex to 
public school No. 30.—Also will make al- 
terations to public schools Nos. 4, 7, 31, 
Borough of Queens. Address Richard H. 
Adams, chm. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte will build school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Spiritwood will build addition to school. 
Write C. B. Borie, clerk school board. 


OHIO. 

Fowler will build school. 

Toronto will construct school in district 
No.1. Address W. H. Stokes, president 
board of education. 

Bluffton.—Minnesota coilege will build 
addition. Cost $10,000; 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Chandler will build school. Cost $10,000. 
Write N. O. Colburn, clerk. 

Weatherford will build school-house. 
Write Robert Reed. 

Watonga will build school in district No. 
80. Write A. B. Davis, clerk school board. 

TENNESSEE. 


Brownsville will build school. Write A. 
H. Bradford, sec’y. 

Nashville —Archs. B. C. Alsup & Com- 
pany, Memphis, will remodel Conway 
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The Schools ws x 


s of Greater New York, Boston, @ 
’ and numerous other places use § 
N Carter’s Ink EXCLUSIVELY— 
A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed up by the fact that there ¢ 
is more of CARTER’S INK used & 
by the U.S. Governmentthan of all @ 
other makes put together. ve 
Why don’t you useit? It costs no q 
~ more than the poorest 


The Carter’s = rr 



















Boston 
N New Yore 
CnicaGo 





Cures Corns 





It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures, Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is 3 cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Warts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 


CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.I7 LISPENARDSTKY 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 
40 Rocs «with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3. Each collee 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate $ 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text-boo { 
of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars Saad RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Epowin E. Howat. 


612 17TH STREET, N. W., WasuHineron, D.C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York, 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Contempo? @ on European Plan at Moderate 




















Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. ) 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 





Proprietors, 











IRIN ININANIN PRINORIRIRNSX 


At the End of Your Journey you will nnd 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL % 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, 4 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 4 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Booms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
ROXORORS KORE RORGRORSRSRS 
is the only | wy of 


The Humboldt jena po iene 
Library of Science a ~ popu- 


lar scientific wor’ 

at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world e mene. In this series are well 
represented t: Wie b of DARWIN, HUXLEY, 
SP NCER SYRDATING OCTOR, and other leaders 
of thought. Catalovues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., N.Y. 


PLAYS 


READERS will eenfer a faver by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when cem. 
municating with advertisers. 


5 
5 
‘ 
5 
iB 








Recitations, dialogues, and other 
entertainment books. New 128- 
pa age. saialog sent free on request. 

PUB. CO., Chicago. 
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Ponttable A oUo. 


FALL AND WINTER 


Woolen Dress Stuffs. 


Venetians, Homespuns, Cheviots, 
Tweeds, Camel’s Hair, Cash- 
meres, French Fancy Wool 
Plaids. 

‘Pims” Scotch Clan Poplin Plaids 


Imported Embroidered Robes. 


Fancy French Flannels. 


Droadovay Kt 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


COoOoD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 


Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS. &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30 00 
Orders and upwards —Bicycles, &c. 

Remember allour goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289.. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 


building for Sisters of St. Cecilia. Cost 


$8,000. 
Valuable Remedies Worthy of Attention. 


Especially at this season are the tablets 
of “antikamnia and codeine,” worthy of 
attention in the treatment of pulmonary 
diseases. Cough, and in fact nearly all 
neuroses of the larynx are in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, promptly and lastingly re- 
lieved, and often entirely suppressed. In 
the treatment of La Grippe and its sequel, 
its value is highly esteemed. In the vari- 
ous neuralgias, and in all neuroses due to 
irregularities of menstruation, this combi- 
nation affords immediate relief. To ad- 
minister these tablets in the above condi- 
tion place one tablet in the mouth, allow- 
ing it to dissolve slowly, swallowing the 
saliva. All Antikamnia and Codeine Tab- 
lets bear the monogram AKC. 


Personally Conducted Tours via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 
SEASON of 1899-1900. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following. Personally-Con- 
ducted Tours for the season of 1899 and 
1900 : 

"avin and California.—A forty-five 
day tour willleave New York, Philadelphia, 
and Uarrisburg February 13. Fourteen 
days will be spent in Mexico and eighteen 
in California. The party will travel over 
the entire route by the “ Wexico and Calt- 
fornia Special,” the finest train that crosses 
the continent. 

Florida.—Four tours to Jacksonville 
will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 23, February 6 and 20, and March 

The first three admit of a stay of two 
weeks in the “Flowery State.” Tickets 
for the fourth tour will be good to return 

by regular trains until May 31, 1900. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmend, and 
Washington.—Five tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia February 3, March 
3 and 31, April 14 and 28. 

Old Point Comfort.—Six tours will leave 
New York and Philadeiphia December 28, 
February 3,-March 3 and 31, April 14 and 
2X, 


Washington.—Six tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 28, 
January 18, February 15, March 15, April 
Io, and May 3. 

For detailed information apply to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 
Fulton street, 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


Taste Good, Do Good. 

Don’t sicken and ruin your stomach with pil) 
poison. Eat Cascarets like candy, e88, 
agreeable to the stomach, do the work. Drug- 
gists, 10¢.’ 25¢e., 50c. 


Muring the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENS the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuRES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DiAaRRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 


for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





Pears’ 
A touch is enough for 


That is why 
Pears’ soap lasts so, 


cleanliness. 


Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sel) 
it, especially p accor Ang 


BESTFOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven’t a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20c, 50c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, M l, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 








Pi 


Does your head ache P Pain back of 
— eyesP Bad taste in your mouth P 
t’s your liver! Ayer’s Pills are 
liver pills. They cure constipation, 
headache, dyspepsia, and all liver 
complaints. 25c. All druggists. 


3 CENTS A DAY SAVED 


pays for the finest TEACHERS LIBRARY pub- 
ished—17 large volumes. Write for particulars 
and terms. AGENTS WANTED IN Every Town. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO.,61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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“Say ayeNovand ¥& 


YAavice — 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris af 
‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes 


‘IIneerbe Married’ 
Pont refuse all- 
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; Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 
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Supplementary Reading. Pollard’s Pollard’s Pollard’s THE BEST METHODS nN 
LAKESIDE Advanced Intermediate | Advanced 
LITERATURE SERIES, | Speller. Reader. | Reader. P RIMARY READING 
oo Mailing Price, 0c. |Mailing Price, 65c. | Matling Price, 85¢ 


FABLES AND RHYSIES 


Classics which will cultivate the ear A Speller Superior Portraits, 
ead otimmiate the imagination. that Teaches | rjustrations and Reproductions 
Large Type, Superb llustrations. Spelling P R 


Mailing Price, Cloth, 30c. st st 
Book IT. 


FOLK-STORY AND VERSE The only Speller| Intended as an introduction to 
Famous stories which will delight = pa the works of some of the great 
the heart and awaken the fancy. CIP ES of Syllab- authors. Contain many of the 

Fully and Beauttfully Illustrated Jication, Pronunci- |choicest selections in literature for 

Mailing Price, Clotn, 40c. | ation and ‘Aovent.. ischool reading, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO. 











MAYNARD’S MODERN GERMAN TEXTS (numbers). 


CAREFULLY EDITED BY SCHOLARS FAMILIAR WITH THE NEEDS 
OF THE CLASS-ROOM. 








Printed from large and clear type, and attractively bound in cloth. 


ELEMENTARY NUMBERS. 


No.1. Ulysses und der Kyklop, from C. F. No. 5. DieWandelnde Glocke.from Der Lahr 
Becker’s Ezrahlungen aus er alten Welt $.25| er Hinkende Bote, by Wilhelm Fischer. $ .25 
‘ g ‘ 6. Der Busch im Carcer, Humoreske, by 
“ sre auf a orogigs ae ee 2B | inet Ecketela.. 
~ ilder aus der Turkei, from Grube’s “ 
Geographische Charakterbilder....... yee 85 | 7, Episodes from Andreas Hofer, by Otto 


ES eae ee eee 
** 4. Weihnachten bei Leberecht Huhnchen, |“ 8 Die Werke der en. ~ 


Ee eae 25 W.H. Riehl. 
Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of, price. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO.. Publishers, 29, 31, 33 E. ioth St., New York 
Have you seen the new Prang 


«PLA TINET TES~ 


Reproduced by a new and beautiful process for picture study in 

the school-room ? Twenty subjects in special envelope. Price, 

$1.00; size,6xg. Single pictures, 5 cents. Discount in quantity. 
SEND FOR LIST. | 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS 


By W. J. SHEARER, ree of Schools of the City of Elizabeth and County 
of Union, New Jersey. 


R 








Published less than a year ago. Third edition already in press. 


No Superintendent, Principal, Teacher, or school officer can afford to be without it. 


THs: is the sentiment expressed by such acknowled, “> lendage of educational thought as Dr. W. 

L. Felter, Associate fauetinnensene. of New Yor gg HE M. G. Brumbaugh, Professor of 
Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania: Dr. H. H. Seerley, esident. of Iowa State Normal School; 
Teachers’ World: Public School Journal; Philadelphia Teacher; Normal Instructor; National 
Journal of Education: Brooklyn Teacher ; School Education; American Journal of Education ; and 
many others. 

Price, bound in cloth, stamped in gold, $1.50. SPECIAL OFFER until January 1, 1900, $1.20 
postpaid. Send for circulars giving endorsements from educators and the press. 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., ' PA Tea Reer 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposi'ion, Chic- Learn by our ori- 
a0. 1898, fr self-study and use in schools. By Phonog raph. ginal and inter- 
ested system and have perfect instruction and 
‘ amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 30c. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
Prize list of Cortina Text- Books’, catalogue of Cortina Library, 
circular, and all particulars sent on application. 

















R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 
TRANSLATIONS 
INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON LOCKE andCLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Fend'yorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 











AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 

Price, . . : $12 50 
For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, " ; $15.00. 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two. Price, ° ° $15.00 
The above Charts have been more widely adopted 


in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
harts combined. 


For c.rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31,1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 
for the Year - 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 


FRENCH 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAI R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Comptete catalogue on application. 


2,220,000 00 
971,711,997 79 





| BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teaching French 








TYPEWRITER 
Claims this Distinction 
and POINTSwith pride 
to:its Superior 


CONSTRUCTION, 
SIMPLICITY, 


DURABILITY. 
Send Tor Art Cataloque; Free 


“THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER@ 
Syracuse,NY USA. ° 
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